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After Dr. Marie Rasey had sketched a modus 
operandi for her class involving a large amount of 
autonomy for students with reports to the teacher, 
a student asked “But suppose we cheat?” When 
Dr. Rasey countered “Whom would you be cheat- 
ing?” the student, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, colored. 

The problem of cheating, 
which is “the practice of fraud or treachery,” is 
a distressing thing on campus, Is it not alarming 
when college and university students, future lead- 
ers, copy from each other, submit papers someone 
else has written, steal examination questions, and 
worst of all defraud themselves of self-respect ? 
It is only slightly reassuring to know that rela- 
tively few students practice such overt dishon- 
esty. Many more students practice dishonesty in 
subtle and sustained ways more than they or the 
faculty, unless they stop to think, can realize. 

Is not this a problem teachers and students 
should zealously attack ? 


The practice of 
fraud or treachery 


Studentship is a contract in which are com- 
mitted four years of the lives of students, their 
time and talents, their own and/or their parents’ 
money. Full return on the investment is impor- 
tant. Yet students neglect their studies, get by 
with as little work as they dare, seek teachers who 
entertain rather than educate, skip class up to or 
beyond allowable “cuts,” confirm themselves in 
habits of superficiality and irresponsibility, and 
depart from the campus with depreciated di- 
plomas. 

Professors cheat students, too. They arrive at 
their classes without preparation, repeat or skip 
topics without realizing it, indulge in extended 
discourse on irrelevant matters, waste class time 
in incredible ways. Excessively involved in per- 
sonal, research, or community interests, they 
teach without plan or schedule, run out of time 
ach day and each term, ask test questions on 
things that have not really been taught, tolerate 
disorder, demoralize students by their inefficiency, 
cancel classes without warning or without arrang- 
ing make up time. (One three hour course actually 
met only twice during an entire quarter.) Perhaps 
you and I do not so offend, but are we not too 
loath to condemn these things? Should we not call 
fraud and treachery by their right names and try 
to eradicate them from the campus ? 
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Ieditorial— 


“Which You Yourselves Do Know” 


O WE EVER consider why we teach? 


Could it be because we love our sub- 
jects? Undoubtedly we all love our subjects. 
We have specialized in them. We keep on 
studying them, do research to extend them, 
write reports and mono- 
graphs to perpetuate them. 
We go to meetings of fel- a am 
low specialists, listen to §& 
discussions, read or hear 
learned papers, contribute 
to professional journals. 
As we become more and 
more specialized, we be- 
come more and more ab- 
sorbed in our special fields 
and know and care less 
and less about anything 
else (including students). 
There are plenty of ways 
in which we can and do 
express our devotion to 
our. subjects other than 
through teaching. Can we 
truly say that we teach for 
love of our subjects? 

Can it be that we teach in order to serve 
society ? Knowledge is power only if applied, 
and society needs all kinds of knowledge ef- 
fectively applied if it is to function and sur- 
vive, As specialists it appears that we would 
serve society best by direct use of our knowl- 
edge in the social process—in community 
life, in industry and business, in politics, in 
general welfare. That we should choose an 
indirect means—namely teaching— rather 
than a direct means of serving society 
through our specialties causes question 
whether we teach to serve society. If we 
were devoted to society to any extent com- 
parable to our devotion to our specialties, 
we would more commonly be active in af- 
fairs and not be content with the indirect 
process of teaching students who may, or 
may not, serve society through the special- 
ties we teach them. 


yee 


Do we not teach really because we like 
students, believe in them as the means 
through which both our specialties and so- 
ciety must be advanced? Specialties em- 
balmed in treatises and books are dry and 
sterile except as under- 
— stood, appreciated, and uti- 
fe) lized by purposeful human 
beings. Society has mean- 
oa ing only in terms of indi- 
vidual persons whom it 
serves. 
Fellow teachers, am I 
not telling you “that which 
you yourselves do know” ? 
Are not today’s students 
and tomorrow’s _ leaders 
what specialties are for, 
what society is for? Do 
we not devote a large por- 
tion of our precious lives 
to teaching because we 
know this? Is not the fact 
that our specialties can 
contribute to the develop- 
ment of students as per- 
sons and through them to the safeguarding 
and advancement of society one of the reas- 
ons we do love our specialties ? 

And then I wonder. If we really saw stu- 
dents in this light, would we not be more in- 
terested in students as persons? Would we 
not be applying ali available knowledge of 
the psychology of learning? Would we not 
be interested more and more each year to 
get across to our students? Would we not 
be better teachers year by year because of 
increasing interest in and understanding of 
students and increasing effectiveness in 
teaching? Can we not study our teaching 
job constantly to perform it better just as 
we study our specialties to widen our schol- 
arship? 

Teaching is not for subjects, not for so- 
ciety, but for students. 


-— 


Science and Conscience 


The distinguished President of the American 
Council on Education is a U. S. Naval Academy 
graduate, has advanced degrees from University 
of California and Colorado School of Mines and 
many honorary degrees, and has a 36-year record 
of educational leadership including two periods 
in the U. S. Navy and the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. Last July at the State 
College of Washington he was keynote speaker 
before the Pacific Northwest Conference on 
Higher Education. His address is presented with 
his permission and by courtesy of the Conference 
Steering Committee. 


By ARTHUR S. ADAMS 


| gn IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY, the issue between 
what we now choose to call human values and 
the facts about the physical world posed a crucial 
question. In relatively recent times, we all know 
that at the beginning of the Renaissance and the 
birth of modern science, experimenters like Gal- 
ileo, Bruno, Kepler, Copernicus, and many others 
suffered imprisonment, torture, and sometimes 
death in their efforts to unlock the secrets of na- 
ture and to tell others what they had discovered. 
Even more recently, in the 19th century, scores 
of books were written on the general subject of 
science and religion in which these two were pre- 
sented as essentially antithetical. Even in our own 
day, in the 1930’s, at the time of the depression, 
I recall that proposals were advanced that we 
should declare a scientific holiday because our de- 
votion to technology had gotten out of hand. I 
recall this particularly because in 1932, at a meet- 
ing of the Colorado-Wyoming Academy of Sci- 
ence, I felt impelled to speak at length on the sub- 
ject “In Defense of Mass Production.” Let me 
quote from that speech. “The critic says all this 
application of science to industry, with the conse- 
quent development of mass production, has re- 
sulted in an excess of goods produced over those 
consumed, and whether our critic calls it overpro- 
duction or underconsumption is no more than a 
matter of word juggling. In the days before No- 
vember 1929, when the system seemed to work, it 
was considered by the critics of that day as the 
gateway to the millenium, but now many of the 
same critics consider the mass production system 
to be the open door to purgatory at least. 


“And so the commentators of today say, since 
it is this offspring of science which has brought 
us to our present sorry plight, let us do away with 
mass production completely and put its parent, 
science, in mothbails. 

“You have all heard of the glib proposals for 
a ten or twenty year holiday in science. Perhaps 
I should use instead of holiday that big word 
which is so popular today 
rate, the idea of a suspended death of science 


moratorium, At any 


comes as a natural consequence of the train of | 


thought I have just outlined. Is science, then, to 


be considered as some sort of a flow of material, ’ 


to be turned on and off like the water faucet in 
the kitchen sink?” 

The answer to that question is, always has 
been, and always will be a ringing No, Man’s 
restless mind will always impel him to try to find 
the answers tg the questions with which his phy- 
sical environment faces him. 

Just think of the incredible development in 


science as we know it since 1932. Atomic energy, , 


radar, television, and a host of other terms have 
become common words in our language, so wide- 
spread are the activities associated with these 
names. And since last October satellites, orbits, 
space ships, and the like have become headline 
material for the newspapers. The fact is that we do 
live in a technological age and that we shall con- 
tinue to do so. Technology springs from the roots 
of science, and the current emphasis is sure to ac- 
celerate scientific development. 

But just what is science? The word is so 


broadly used now-a-days that it strikes me as} 


being helpful if we go right back to the dictionary 
to gain precision in our concept of it. The first 
definition for science is that it refers to posses- 
sion of knowledge as contrasted with ignorance or 
misunderstanding; or knowledge possessed as a 
result of study or practice. The definition goes on 
to include any branch or department of systema- 
tized knowledge considered as a distinct field of 
investigation or objective study, as biology is a 
science, the science of astronomy and so on. Gen- 
erally I think we can all agree that science is us- 
ually taken to refer to knowledge concerning nat- 
ural phenomena, isasmuch as such knowledge is 
more readily systematized than knowledge in 
other fields. However, I would be the first to rec- 
ognize the tremendous growth in importance of 
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SCIENCE AND CONSCIENCE 


social science, which gives us a lead to our con- 
sideration of human values in a technological age. 
Even in the humanities, it is possible to identify 
bodies of systematized knowledge which are de- 
monstrable and do not rest upon subjective judg- 
ments. 

For the purposes of this discussion, however, 
since we are really talking about technology, let 
us use the definition which relates science to nat- 
ural phenomena. Here we deal with matters that 
may be investigated by controlled quantitative ex- 
periments. We can repeat them; indeed the meas- 
ure of our correctness is our ability to repeat 
them and get the same answer. If we are to meas- 
ure the acceleration of gravity at a particular 
point on the earth’s surface, we can demonstrate, 
depending upon the refinement of our apparatus, 
that we shall obtain the same value today as we 
got yesterday and as we shall get tomorrow. Our 
own judgment does not enter into the results, The 
answer is so. This then is the essence of science, 
particularly in the strict sense in which we are 
using the word here. 

Now let us look at another word closely re- 
lated to science but with a different prefix—this 
word is conscience. It is conscience which has to 
do with our own judgment, It is conscience which 
brings in the human values, and yet when we look 
at the two words closely we are struck by the 
close relationship between them. According to the 
dictionary, conscience means to know, to be con- 
scious. But then it goes on to say that conscience 
is the sense of consciousness of right or wrong, 
the sense of moral goodness or blameworthiness 
of one’s own conduct, intentions, or character, to- 
gether with a feeling of obligaticn to do or to be 
that which is recognized as good. But how is one 
to know the good if he is not informed? So we 
see that the relationship between science and con- 
science involves, first, the possession of knowl- 
edge and, second, one’s moral judgment with re- 
spect to action taken where that knowledge applies. 

In that judgment other elements must appear 
besides information. Here we come face to face 
with the great body of man’s study in the field of 
moral judgment and religion. This study has re- 
vealed the history of mankind’s experiences with 
the problems of life and especially with those of 
human association, Every religion in the world 
takes account of both the relationship of man to 
deity and of man to man. It is the distillation of 
all of the thoughts that men have had for centuries 
about these matters which has brought to us our 
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concept of moral behavior or of that which is 
good, 

Everyone encounters daily questions of human 
values that are of the greatest import to his own 
satisfaction with life and with the contributions 
that he makes to society. He makes choices 
whether he makes them consciously or not. Those 
choices, whatever they may be, have their incre- 
mental impact on the kind of life he lives and the 
kind of person he is. Our question here today 
really has to do with how we develop in our edu- 
cational system a keener and livelier awareness of 
these questions of the importance of human val- 
ues. I have tried to show that the possession of 
knowledge does not itself provide the answers to 
questions of human values. Such knowledge, of 
course, is a powerful and necessary tool for com- 
ing to sound judgment. Yet there are other fac- 
tors involved and account must be taken of them 
too. Consequently, while I would argue vigorously 
for greater emphasis in our curricula on the study 
of the humanities and the social sciences, I do not 
believe that mere study of these disciplines neces- 
sarily leads to a cultivation of a high degree of 
sensitivity to human values. We need to dig deeper 
into the issue of our theme if we are to find solu- 
tion of the problems it raises. 

We recognize that we live in an age in which 
science and technology have a prominent place in 
the future. We seek to balance the impact of sci- 
ence and technology, which by their very nature 
are coldly and objectively impersonal, with cor- 
responding increase in the role of human and per- 
sonal values. In short, we seek to enhance the 
status of conscience. I believe a good place to start 
to do this is in education itself. 

Since our educational institutions are a part of 
our society, and since they are especially con- 
cerned with people, their attitudes in organization 
and actions in procedure have a great deal to do 
with human values. Let me focus attention on the 
teaching function of the university, while recog- 
nizing at the same time the vitally important par- 
allel mission of the university to develop new 
knowledge through research. Actually, I’m sure 
we all recognize that the organization of research 
in our day involves many human values, too, yet 
the discussion of these values properly would be 
the subject of a separate paper. As we think of 
the teaching function, then, the student becomes 
our central concern, and it is with respect to him 
—the individual him—that I shall address the rest 
of my observations. If we can make progress in 
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6 IMPROVING COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY TEACHING , 


quickening his sense of human values to such a 
point that he gives them a vital and enduring place 
in his life and actions, we shall have made an im- 
portant gain in the direction of our objective. 


In the first place, I’m sure we all agree that 
the student is a person, with all the advantages 
and disadvantages of individuality of heritage, 
knowledge, talent, experience, and motivation. He 
is far more than a candidate for a degree, he is a 
human being in a living situation. As such, he will 
probably make mistakes, and when he makes his 
mistakes the way in which the institution deals 
with him will have a substantial effect upon his 
sense of human values. Moreover, since our so- 
ciety actually does have an abiding faith in educa- 
tion, which has led to an ever-increasing number 
of young people desiring entrance into our insti- 
tutions, we need and need desperately to do a 
great deal more to help parents and the students 
themselves come to a clearer understanding of the 
purpose of a college education. I fear that in many 
cases the motive behind the desire for college is 
rooted in social and economic aspirations ; in seek- 
ing a whiter collar and a fatter pocketbook rather 
than in clear understanding of what colleges and 
universities are for. 

A notable contribution to better understanding 
of the purposes of college education was made by 
John W. Gardner of the Carnegie Corporation in 
his article in a recent issue of Harper’s Magazine 
entitled “How to Choose a College, if Any.” As 
Dr. Gardner points out, if a college education is 
to be really worthwhile, its nature must be more 
closely related to the talents and desires of the 
students who propose to undertake it than is con- 
ventionally the case today. This argues for greatly 
strengthened guidance activities in our secondary 
schools, as well as in our colleges. Equality of op- 
portunity, and especially of educational opportun- 
ity, is, and has been all along, a central feature of 
the American dream, But it must be obvious at 
once that equality of opportunity depends squarely 
on the sort of opportunity best suited to the indi- 
vidual. To match the individual to his opportunity 
is a human value involving all sorts of judgments 
about the ability, interests, and desires of the per- 
son for whom the opportunity is to be made avail- 
able. To make these judgments wisely, rather than 
by depending: solely on mechanized and electronic 
procedures, presents a shining opportunity to col- 
leges and universities to demonstrate by their ac- 
tions their conviction of the importance of human 
values in our time. anc 


If, now, through thoughtful guidance, wise ad- | 


missions procedures, and perceptive understanding 
by the student of the purpose of his college edu- 
cation, we have a new freshman on the campus 
who is well suited to his educational opportunity, 
what next is useful to the accomplishment of our 
objective? The answer, of course, is the kind of 
instruction he receives, It is everywhere recog- 
nized that an essential purpose of good teaching 
is to bring out the best in each student. Since our 
objective is to enhance human values, the impor- 
tance attached to such values by faculty members 
vill have significant bearing on whether or not 
the student’s best includes a lively comprehension 
of them, After all, it is the faculty member who 
most of all has direct relation with the student. 
Yet it is commonplace to say there is a wide gap 


between the aspirations of students and the ex- 


pectations of faculty members. If we are to culti- 
vate human values in our institutions, and thus de- 
velop conscience to go along with science, we need 
to have faculty members not only fully competent 
in their academic disciplines but also keenly aware 
of the human values in their student association. 
The point I have in mind here is well illustrated 
by a description given by Catherine Hathaway 
who wrote about a college classmate of hers as 
follows: “She had the sensibility to discern in an 
obscure person something rare and important... 
and to make other people see it too. Above all, 
she could make the person in question feel it and 
be it. She could hold an utterly unprepossessing 
person up to a light, like a collector showing a 
rare piece, and the person, in her hands, would 
suddenly receive a value and importance which 
made the people who watched the transformation 
wonder how they could have been so blind as 
never to have seen it before.” 


In order to develop the potential abilities of 
each student to the highest degree, our educational 
system must offer appropriate instruction to peo- 
ple of widely varying capacities. This brings us 
face-to-face with the current intense debate con- 
cerning the minimum knowledge of mathematics 
and science we should expect students to have. In 
speaking of the comparison of American and 
European education, Byron S. Hollinshead in a 
recent article, published by the American Council 
on Education, dealt with this question in relation 
to secondary education, as follows: “Agreed that 
we need to improve American secondary educa- 
tion in all respects as much as we can, the ques- 
tions are: What should be the minimum knowl- 
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SCIENCE AND CONSCIENCE 


edge of mathematics and science we might expect 
students who do not go to college to have? What 
knowledge should the student who goes to college 
but is not expecting to major in mathematics or 
science have? What knowledge should the student 
who is expecting to continue these subjects in col- 
lege have when he enters? 


“Obviously what is necessary is to differen- 
tiate these studies in the high school so as to deal 
properly with these three general categories as 
well as variations of them. American educators 
have been saying this for years and practicing it 
insofar as their budgets would allow. Because of 
the small proportion of European students in sec- 
ondary school, nearly all of them preparing for 
the university, the Europeans have not had the 
same need to differentiate by abilities and inter- 
ests. However, in the future, as a higher propor- 
tion of their students have an opportunity to at- 
tend secondary school and college, Europeans will 
face the same problems we now have. While the 
analogy is not perfect, they are also going to find 
that their road system will beco:ae more compli- 
cated and expensive when a higher proportion of 
their people have automobiles.” 


I would expand Dr. Hollinshead’s argument 
by applying it to higher education as well. True it 
is that the college graduate of today, in order to 
work effectively in tomorrow’s world, needs some 
acquaintance with the technological age in which 
we live. Yet if he has but little talent for science, 
account must be taken of this fact in the instruc- 
tion which he receives. This in no way means that 
he should not be held to a high standard of excel- 
lence of performance, for the very reason that 
the student’s human values are surely corrupted 
when he is permitted to satisfy a requirement in 
a slipshod way. What is needed is along the lines 
of what we have already developed in the diversity 
of curricula and of institutions, all having or cap- 
able of having firm standards of excellence. 


My final point with respect to human values in 
education itself is that of providing various kinds 
and degrees of recognition of achievement in 
higher education: If the aim of education is to de- 
velop each person in his capacity, he should be 
given a sense of achievement rather than a feeling 
of discouragement when that capacity is reached. 
He should havea certificate which records what 
he has accomplished; rather than a notice of what 
he has failed to accomplish. Some starts have been 
made in this direction by the. Associate in Arts 
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and the Associate in Science degrees. We need 
further development along this line in order that 
there may be proper and accurate recognition of 
whatever it is that the student has achieved. 
The records show that only about one half of 
those who enter our collegiate institutions succeed 
in graduating from a four-year course. Of those 
who drop out there are, of course, those who are 
failures because of inadequate preparation, lack 
of incentive, lack of ability, or lack of money, Yet 
among this large group we all know that there are 
many who did succeed for a while. Is it not pos- 
sible that they might be given some recognition 
for what they have done? Again, I want to make 
perfectly clear that I am not even suggesting any 
downgrading of our current system of degrees. 
Quite to the contrary, I submit that we need more 
precisely defined standards of excellence for the 
bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees, but I 
suggest also that accurate recognition of what a 
student has done by an appropriate certificate of 
achievement will actually strengthen the standards 
of all our present degrees. 


Let me recapitulate. In all of our dealings with 
students and prospective students, the role of 
human values in our time and in the future is en- 
larged in the measure that we recognize the indi- 
viduality of each one of them. In helping the stu- 
dent to know himself and to find his proper op- 
portunity, in teaching which transcends the par- 
roting of knowledge and the mechanical accumu- 
lation of credits, in providing courses of study 
adapted to the student’s talents and interests, and 
in giving proper and accurate recognition of ac- 
complishment, colleges and universities themselves 
can do much to give more vitality to human values 
in their own activities. If these suggestions be but- 
tressed by course offerings which emphasize the 
importance of what man has learned about the 
history of mankind in all its applications, I be- 
lieve a forward step will have been taken in rec- 
onciling the knowledge of science and the judg- 
ment of conscience in its application. Surely we 
need both, for one without the other is not at all 
adequate for effective living in our society. To do 
all these things will require a profound measure 
of faith, and faith involves the most crucial of 
human values. Our country was squarely founded 
on faith in a great idea. Our liberty today depends 
upon the constant nourishing of that faith, for as 
Alexis deToqueville so wisely said more than a 
hundred years ago, “Liberty cannot be established 
without morality, nor morality without faith.” 
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By MAX S. MARSHALL 


a: APPOINTED PRESIDENT of a university; 
tall, husky, and redhaired, faced his faculty 
for the first time. He started his speech like this: 
“Men and women! I am going to speak to you 
with the brutal frankness of a blood relative.” I 
mention this incident not because I wish to be 
frank but to stress the fact that relatives are given 
to brutal frankness. One of the topics commonly 
discussed on campuses is known either as Faculty- 
Student Relationships or Student-Faculty Rela- 
tionships, depending on the tactics of the speaker. 
Common courtesy permits the other fellow to go 
through the door first, so my topic is Student-Fac- 
ulty Relationships. At the outset we might as well 
realize that students and faculties are related and 
are likely to be brutally frank accordingly, We are 
not asked to choose our brothers, sisters, aunts, 
and uncles. By accepting the relationships and 
delving into the problems with frankness we can 
save the time spent on tactical approaches. 

I hope to weigh several of these problems by 
a system of argument, searching for balanced 
truth by study of the extremes between which 
truth and balance can be found. 

I shall include the conclusions at the outset. 
The conclusions can be demonstrated by reporting 
a very short and tactless speech which never was 
made. A faculty had assembled some two hun- 
dred of its members to discuss student-faculty re- 
lationships. Discussion went on for some eight 
hours on a Saturday afternoon and evening. The 
discussion was earnest, some of it profitable. No 
criticism is implied in the speech that seemed ap- 
propriate at the end, something like this: “Gentle- 
men! Approximately 250 of you have each spent 


eight hours trying to analyze a ticklish subject, 
student-faculty relationships. May I suggest that 
these two thousand hours of energy, if spent in 
rather than on the field of relationships between 
yourselves and students, might have eliminated 
the problem altogether ?” The relationship between 
students and faculty is there and cannot be ig- 
nored, though it can be exaggerated. It can be good 
or bad, we must recognize its existence, and we 
can talk about it and at times should do so, but 
we cannot escape the fact that relationships be- 
tween students and faculty are properly part of 
normal living, that which exists and is beyond de- 
bate. In a world willing to believe that the blank 
form or index card is more important than the 
act which it is intended to record or accomplish, 
we can ill afford to take our eyes off real goals 
even for a moment. 


Youtu anpD AcE 

For an opening pair of extremes or opposed 
factors in the affairs of students and faculty, 
youth can be contrasted with old age. Elders have 
been known to assume prerogatives which pre- 
vent any solid relationships between students and 
faculty. The atmosphere of elders and children, if 
it exists in major degree, is fatal. If the faculty 
insists that, relative to it, students are mere chil- 
dren, the subject need be pursued no further. Re- 
lationships will remain paternal and no advance is 
possible. Some persons on the faculty see nothing 
wrong in this, but they represent the extremes, 
upsetting harmonious balance. They remind me of 
an authority who was making a strong plea for 
geriatrics, a branch of medicine which deals with 
the problems of old age much as pediatrics deals 
with children, The source of this man’s fame and 
prestige is clearly seen in his definition of geria- 
trics. He claimed that the process of aging begins 
before birth, of course literally correct. The spe- 
cialist in geriatrics automatically thus became an 
expert in everything! That professors have used 
similar arguments can be demonstrated. However, 
relationships between students and faculty cannot 
be well built on the thought that seniors are to be 
respected and followed because they are seniors. 

The differences in age and experience never- 
theless compose a basic and principal contrast be- 
tween students and faculty, Students come to the 
campus because the men and women who teach 
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have experience which exceeds their own. This 
fundamental concept clearly implies that students 
on entry concede that their experience is less than 
that of their mentors. If students concede the 
point and biographies prove it, there would seem 
to be no room for argument. A major plank in the 
platform of student-faculty relationships would 
seem to consist of an age difference, warranting 
a paternal attitude. Reasonable as this conclusion 
seems, a talk straight from the shoulder with a 
few students will reveal a flaw. Students may well 
be inarticulate, partly because so many faculty 
men and women do all the talking, but never mind 
that ; just dive through the sound barrier, and ask 
direct questions about maturity. You will find sig- 
nificant examples of resentment on the part of 
students, perhaps bitter, not infrequently tolerant, 
sometimes tinged with the docility of the beaten 
or outranked person. The reason is not hard to 
find, and justification is strong. Students began 
their schooling at an early age. Their outlooks 
have changed more between the first grade and 
college than during any later and even longer per- 
iod—for example, between instructorship and pro- 
fessorhip. During their first 18 years, students 
had constantly over them either parents or teach- 
ers, a basis for a realistic and growing envy. Their 
elders have freedom, positions, wives and hus- 
bands, material goods, authority, and prestige. 
That they have experience which supports their 
domination, not to mention a greater gift of gab, 
is an anticlimax. In later years students will admit 
that they knew more at 21 than at any other time 
in their lives, this with a touch of sarcasm, but 
the fact is that at 21 many of them do feel grown 
up and they do have ideas, whether or not they 
feel secure as to experience and ability to cope 
with the world. 

To say that student-faculty relationships will 
be improved when students are treated as young 
adults rather than as old children is hardly orig- 
inal in an era during which recommendations are 
common that children of six be trusted as though 
they were adults. Be that as it may, we of the fac- 
ulties are not carrying out this thesis well. If you 
feel that you should treat a child of six as an adult 
for its own good, you will do so with a patron- 
izing air in spite of all, and the child would be the 
first to resent a patronizing air. To look upon stu- 
dents as adults can be no mere lip service. Such 
an outlook has to be a reality, yet inevitably and 
properly it will remain still a matter of degree. 
The extremes, youth and old age, are examined 
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not to find the mediocrity of the median or the 
compromise of the diplomat, but the balanced 
harmony between the extremes. While treating 
students as adults, with complete genuineness or 
not at all, yet compatibly with the respective du- 
ties of students and faculty, somehow the dignity 
and prestige of experience have to be maintained. 
To say that youth and its elders will get along 
better by forgetting the difference is merely to 
utter a platitude. 

A basis for genuine adult treatment can be de- 
rived only from understanding. To go to a picnic, 
slap the boys on the back, and play first base on 
the student-faculty ballgame is all very fine, but 
it is shallow stuff, a pleasantry. Raw as youth can 
be on the campus, it is by no means alone in im- 
maturity; and, raw as it may be, it has come a 
long way between the ages of nine and nineteen. 
Young men and women on our campuses are in a 
position to earn respect, and, given a chance, most 
of them do earn it. Outside of a few vociferous 
ones, rather likely to be the campus politicians, 
students realize that respect is something to be 
earned and valued. Many aspects of their lives 
previous to arrival at the gates of the campus 
were designed toward the end of reaching respect 
as young adults. They have every reason to be 
acutely conscious of that fact, and to be disturbed 
by any treatment which denies them respect which 
they feel has been earned, Tf, filled with expecta- 
tion, they are met at the campus gates by future 
paternalism, the disillusionment can be shattering. 


As an old-timer, I could delight students by 
taking on young faculty men and comparing them 
with older ones, all within the faculty, for in 
many ways the problems are similar to those be- 
tween faculty and students, I shall certainly not 
foolishly risk my neck in this way, Students have 
held riots and defied deans, but they have never 
beaten the faculty in a fair game because the so- 
ciety which sets up our colleges and universities 
puts the faculties in charge and leaves the stu- 
dents no chance, Within the faculty, however, if 
I snipe too sharply at those young members of 
the faculty who are sure that they are right and 
that the old-timers are a bunch of old fogies who 
fail to keep up with the times and are so conser- 
vative they hardly change their collars, I shall 
take a trimming from the younger faculty. In- 
stead, I turn the tables and make a plea. Please, 
ladies and gentlemen of the younger faculty, re- 
alize that the students before you are much nearer 
to you than they are to the kindergarten, and quit 
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thinking of them as benighted youth. As for the 
cld-timers, if they can get by with the paternal 
attitude, let them, for they do little harm by it. 
The old-timers note elements of maturity in stu- 
dents and in younger members of the faculty, 
meanwhile realizing with exasperation that they 
might begin to grow up themselves if they could 
reach an age of a hundred and fifty. The adult 
outlook is really elusive. Students are more agile 
than the faculty; they can catch up with it now 
and then. A recording of the usual faculty meet- 
ing or a meeting of a committee would make a 
priceless asset. Played at any student gathering, 
the question of who was adult in outlook would 
not even be raised. The laughter of the students 
would provide the answer. 


RULES AND FREEDOM 


Another pair of extremes about which some~ 
thing can be done to improve relationships be- 
tween students and faculty is the contrast between 
rules, on the one hand, and whatever is at the 
opposite end. Some would say that absence of 
rules means chaos and others would claim that 
freedom is an extreme in the absence of rules. 
Certainly the mention of rules, chaos, and free- 
dom is sufficiently potent to warrant some consid- 
eration, for rules go with rulers, freedom is asso- 
ciated with an absence of rules, and in the minds 
of despots, without rules chaos is inevitable. 

In a sense, the faculty is composed of rulers 
who make rules for students who thereby lose 
freedom and/or are kept from chaos, It is not a 
fair statement of the case, however. Freedom, or 
possibly chaos, is derived from the rules that are 
not made, and the rules that are not made are 
like the little man who wasn’t there. Our presi- 
dent, for instance, did not issue a rule requiring 
all teachers to give examinations to classes which 
are scheduled the day before a holiday, No matter 
how liberally holidays are granted, students de- 
vise means to get an earlier start than the schedule 
allows, so this rule would find some sponsors, To 
be sure, I have argued that students are adults 
who therefore would not think of taking holidays 
from the work on which they are spending good 
time and money, but I must ask you not to con- 
fuse ideas. That idea was in another paragraph. 

The faculty, or its administrative officials, 
writes rules which tell students what they must do 
before they come to the university, and it writes 
rules for admission, more rules for registration, 
rules for records, rules for units and schedules, 


rules for probations, rules for behavior, college 
papers, and the use of lecture halls, rules for ath- 
letes, grades, and scholarships, rules for housing, 
attendance, and examinations, and so on without 
end. No one doubts that this produces some sick- 
ening results. For one thing, the great moguls of 
ruledom, the rulers, have a most disturbing ad- 
ministrative habit. They first coin the rules in 
mysterious groups known as committees, called 
by other names but never the really roasting 
names that would be appropriate, They then turn 
the new rules over to some innocent victim to 
carry out. Denying all personal guilt, he invents 
a new form and turns the whole matter over to 
a secretary. The secretary, charged with seeing 
that the rule is carried out while her boss goes 
back to something more interesting, with a secre- 
tarial efficiency not evident in her boss, proceeds 
to carry out the rule. The rule thus becomes sac- 
rosanct, a holy writ, and woe be unto anyone who 
would like to deviate from it. 

A rule is supposed to bring together points 
which, in the~usual instance, permit a unified ac- 
tion, That is, exceptions are regarded as normal 
and inevitable. When a student wants to find 
someone with the authority needed to weigh an 
exception, he finds a shuffle which rivals the best 
mixing of cards in a confused IBM machine. 


Consider, if you will, the rules of examina- 
tions. For instance, teachers like to demand fright- 
ening detailed lists of points which the student 
knew the night before, which he can find, which 
he will forget by noon, and which rarely matter 
anyway. This same teacher who also demands that 
students verify their ideas by consulting authori- 
ties, threatens the student with dire disaster if he 
so much as asks his neighbor whether President 
Tyler came before Taylor or Taylor before Tyler. 
I am not advocating that cheating be made a pre- 
requisite for Phi Beta Kappa, but circumstances 
which lead to cheating can be far more childish 
than the act of cheating itself, which makes cheat- 
ing, so often put on a par with bank robbery, 
something to be inspected twice. Or, look over 
the rules for the examination itself. A member of 
the faculty decides which of countless questions 
shall be asked. He then phrases them in a way 
which suits his fancy as to interpretation, assum- 
ing clarity and a single interpretation, something 
any lawyer can disprove in minutes, He next de- 
clares that his chosen answer is the answer to the 
question posed, by this stage throwing any repu- 
table lawyer into a frenzy. Certainly several legiti- 
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mate answers exist for any question even when 
given a single interpretation, without considering 
questions which themselves can be variously read. 
Finally, in a fourth mandate under his rules for 
living, the teacher takes the amateurish answer of 
the student, written under pressure and with no 
time for correcting (albeit often no talent, either), 
and decides that he and he alone shall interpret 
the student’s answer, a privilege flatly denied the 
student who was forced to interpret the teacher’s 
question. This is sheer despotism, in the spirit of 
rulers rather that of rules. 

Can the problem of rules be approached with 
an emphasis on freedom rather than on chaos, 
with a better balance between the ruler and the 
ruled? I refer you to Reno, not to set it up as a 
Mecca with encouraging remarks about a pil- 
grimage, but to illustrate the meaning of freedom 
from rules in an intelligent community, such as 
the campus can at least try to be. In Reno gam- 
bling is open. So are the bars and possibly, il- 
legally in this instance, a few other places, but 
let our stake be on gambling. It usually involves 
no moral issues. At least, those who contend that 
a basic moral issue exists with gambling must de- 
fend themselves against concern with the gamble 
of having a winning baseball team, of deciding to 
build a new building, or of electing a surgical op- 
eration. In Reno you can gamble in a dozen places 
along Virginia Street, night or day. You can, if 
you choose, drop your change at the grocery store 
in the one-armed bandit and leave it with the 
grocer instead of taking it home. However, you 
can also walk by these opportunities without a 
thought, and keep your money, which is what the 
citizens of Reno do, in marked majority. With no 
rules, does the criminal element creep in? It can 
and sometimes does, seeming to require rules ; but 
it has also crept into states with countless rules. 


To argue that Nevada is exclusively an en- 
lightened community because it uses freedom in- 
stead of rules implies that states with rules against 
gambling are unenlightened, not a tenable bit of 
reasoning. It does make its contributions in that 
direction, however. To be able to walk by a gam- 
bling establishment knowing that you could go in, 
whatever you think of it specifically, exemplifies 
a type of freedom for which our United States 
have tried to stand against many obstacles, a type 
of freedom which our universities have tried to 
uphold under marked stress, a type of freedom 
for which our publishers have waged many bat- 
tles, and a type of freedom which is worth consid- 
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ering in dealing with faculty and students, The 
faculty currently is under administrators who 
write rules with alarming facility, thus itself ex- 
periencing annoyances to which it in turn subjects 
the students. Much could be said about rules used 
on the faculty, but we are now concerned only 
with its relationship to students, The rules that 
the faculty writes for students are all too often 
mere mandates or childish assumptions that adult 
students require rules when they do not. Institu- 
tions vary notably in their degrees of freedom 
under rules, but the most liberal ones do not ap- 
proach the dangers of chaos that would result if 
complete freedom were essayed. It is that limit, 
the limit at which maximum tolerable freedom 
ends and real chaos begins, that is the measure of 
the rules. If there must be rules, and they are a 
necessary evil, let the first one be written in bold 
letters: THE NUMBER OF RULES SHALL AT ALL 
TIMES BE HELD TO AN ABSOLUTE MINIMUM CON- 
SISTENT WITH SAFETY. 

By stressing the deceptively simple topic of 
rules I hope to exemplify a much wider point of 
view. Rules can be mere schemata for order and 
behavior, as in football, They can be infernal 
nuisances, but still no more than nuisances, They 
can spell tyranny and despotism of the worst sort. 
They can also be abortive symbols of a perverted 
outlook on student-faculty relationships, and this 
is the point at stake. 


TRUTH AND FICTION 


Let the next pair of extremes to be considered 
be called truth and fiction. We are currently breed- 
ing a new race of men and women, on and off the 
campuses. Unfortunately many such developments 
off campuses merely reflect experiences gained on 
them. This new race is devoted to a new emphasis 
on an old story of living to the effect that, to get 
along in the world, you have to use an occasional 
snow job, to butter it up a bit, to hand out the 
malarky, or to be smooth and slick. These expres- 
sions mean more than the use of tact and diplo- 
macy. Psychologists have caused some of this, 
with the high value they put on regimented con- 
formity, or in their language, social adjustment. 
To call this a new idea would be to overlook 
Machiavelli, a number of ancient politicians, Dale 
Carnegie, and a large number of highly keyed 
sales managers. An adage has it that more flies 
can be caught with sugar than with vinegar, and 
our highest statesmen do not limit themselves to 
purely objective logic to convince persons around 
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them. We cannot afford to be ridiculous in view- 
ing the course of expediency, but it would be 
pleasant to retain some ideals rather than to sell 
out entirely to crass materialism. 

When such material studies as engineering or 
physics are considered, their importance is evident 
but at the same time a hope to preserve something 
of our culture as such is expressed, much of it 
stirred by the engineers and physicists themselves. 
When we accept the green lumber from high 
schools, the boys and girls who look like solid 
lumber but who can be toughened into mature 
wood or can be bent in some degree to uncertain 
shapes, we accept a responsibility. That responsi- 
bility is by no means met by training students in 
how to make friends and influence people, despite 
the facts that the meaning of friendship is en- 
riched by experience in college and that the use 
of knowledge and right does influence persons, 

In plain words, we are in danger of building 
campuses on which a premium is put upon ami- 
ability. Under the guise of learning and wisdom 
of a caliber appropriate for a university, we are 
saying that honesty is all very well but the real 
game is one of fencing for position. We do this in 
a hundred ways. A sentence written by a member 
of the faculty who sought to do his utmost to 
recommend a colleague for promotion epitomizes 
the situation. The sentence read like this: “His 
amiability should make him a good, constructive 
committee man.” Think that one over, First, it 
stresses the dubious fact that amiability is essen- 
tial for service on committees, Demonstrably, the 
outspoken person, ideas or not, is likely to be left 
off committees, or otherwise eliminated in favor 
of the amiable man. Second, the sentence con- 
siders amiability to be a good quality, an attribute 
and a virtue, acknowledging the concept that get- 
ting along with persons is higher than honest de- 
cisions based on truth, right, and wrong, Third, 
the sentence speaks of amiability as constructive, 
furthering the current philosophy that the combin- 
ation of the smokeroom, political leaders, and ami- 
able sycophants gets things done. It does produce 
action, of course, as Al Capone, among others, 
once showed; but this is hardly a pleasant picture 
of the intrinsic democracy claimed for the com- 
mittee method or of the university ideals of the 
search for truth, decency, and honesty. 

This may seem to be a peculiar way to con- 
nect amiability with student-faculty relationships, 
but the link is there. Students imitate the ways of 
their elders in their own politics, copying their 


faults in ways that provide mirrors which the fac- 
ulty should be able to see, but this is only inci- 
dental. Students now are deliberately trained to 
meet expectations, not in the old-fashioned ways 
of the days of Oliver Twist, when expectations 
were met else the student had his arm twisted, but 
in the modern way, when expectations are met 
else the student is likely to find himself out of 
business, The former was tough but honest and 
was pointed at training; the modern is done with 
a smile, but is really tougher and favors a dishon- 
est way of life. 

As an example, the popular carping on ap- 
praisals and evaluations can have most unfortun- 
ate repercussions. The faculty grades students on 
nearly every breath they take, thereby forcing 
them to please their teachers whenever possible 
by whatever means possible, for unless the teacher 
is pleased there will be no top grade, This is not 
the place to debate grading itself, its propriety, and 
its possible and real meanings. Weighed as a pro- 
cedure, however, constant grading puts a signifi- 
cant barrier ~between faculty and students, the 
combination that is supposed to be working with 
a minimum of separation. The reasonable elimina- 
tion of all barriers seems a proper goal. Complete 
elimination of this barrier is not possible, for stu- 
dents must be approved by the faculty in order to 
get their degrees. In this sense they have to please 
their teachers, but degrees are given once and are 
all alike. They are not grades. Ideally, teachers 
are pertinently pleased only by students who know 
their lessons, but everyone knows that this idea 
expresses only one way to get grades, and that 
pleasing teachers is a complex and variegated 
game. 

Unfortunately, but with neat justice, the grad- 
ing barrier is being built higher while it appears 
to be made less obstructive. That is, an amiable 
docility and a modicum of performance might 
seem to make for a friendly relationship between 
students and teachers, and pay off as well. But 
students are currently trying to run surveys, pub- 
lic opinion polls, and critiques of teachers and 
their work, sometimes nefariously aided by strate- 
gists among the faculty, Without fully realizing 
it students are retaliating, grading those who 
grade them. In its way, this is delightful, with the 
sins of the father descending and all that sort of 
thing. It could even build harmony, more amiabil- 
ity; the student bows to the teacher to get an A, 
and the teacher bows back to the student to get 
an A also, a delightful endless chain of amiability 
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in which everyone appears to be a winner. To re- 
strain from cheering over the inadvertent justice 
of this maneuver is difficult, but to do so would 
be beside the point. 

The point is precisely this: that when students 
and faculty fence mutually for favors not only are 
the main tasks themselves pushed aside but also 
this kind of competitive outlook is a deterrent to 
proper relationships between students and faculty, 
Each becomes a sycophant of the other. My stu- 
dents can go swimming on a sunny afternoon be- 
cause this curries favor with them, although at 
the expense of wasted careful plans for a labora- 
tory session. Disregarding the inefficiency of this 
move or the merits of a swim, the act destroys my 
interest in teaching while promoting a notably thin 
and expedient amiability. The student who meets 
my demands simply to make a good impression is 
spoiling good relationships, integrity, and his edu- 
cation. After World War I we had a student in 
microbiology who had seen the anthrax bacillus 
go into a guinea pig and had seen the animal 
sicken and die, with oedema and congestion cer- 
tainly not normal to the animal, but he was a loyal 
Christian Scientist and a free citizen. At the end 
of a passing final examination he wrote: “I do not 
believe a word of this.” Our relationships with 
him were clearly strained. 


EXTREMES 


One group of influential citizens of the cam- 
pus has been overlooked. We considered rules and 
rulers and we cannot afford to by-pass the rulers 
par excellence, the administrators, This is ticklish 
ground, for these boys and girls write rules for 
students, faculty, and even each other. They are 
almost invariably genial, but you can never be 
sure that they are not disciples of Dale Carnegie, 
genial for a purpose. In fact, they have to straddle 
the fence competently, ready to jump to either 
side, or their chances of continuing as adminis- 
trators are poor. They say “yes” and “no” with 
accurate timing, but once a week they reverse this 
in order not to appear to be weak. They are well 
aware that each decision made will unearth a crop 
of opponents, no matter how black and white the 
issue. They also know that everybody around 
them periodically makes remarks about the need 
for “strong administrators.” A strong administra- 
tor is a tyrant who agrees with you; on the other 
hand, a strong administrator who disagrees with 
you is known as a tyrant or a despot. Truly strong 
administrators never survive long, as history 
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proves, and quite possibly they should not. A col- 
lege president once faced an awkward situation 
with wisdom and competence. He prefaced his 
period of service with the remark that he planned 
to stay only a year. After a lively but fruitful 
year, he managed to escape with his scalp. My 
point is that administrators sit at the head table 
but they sit between the faculty and the students. 
In so doing, they get considerable fun out of the 
antics of both students and faculty, although they 
cannot safely enjoy it openly. They spot a num- 
ber of weaknesses in both groups, they are on the 
campus, they do carry authority, and they are in 
an optimum position in matters of good relation- 
ships, I sincerely hope that we may have their 
understanding and genuine interest in good stu- 
dent-faculty relationships, in which respect I hope 
that they will all be very strong administrators— 
all who are not over me, I mean. 


AND IN CONCLUSION 


Students come to college voluntarily, with end- 
less energy, sacrifices in cash, and a utilization of 
some of the best years of their lives, They will 
emerge eventually into the world of employment 
and living where they will spend the rest of their 
lives. A few of them perhaps can afford to make 
college life a glorious vacation, for which both the 
college and the students are ideally equipped. If 
morally approved, this is all right, but students 
who can do this are rare and, when they do ap- 
pear, the idea is rarely approved. Nearly all stu- 
dents devote their efforts to a given end, living, 
which implies a real obligation on their part. 

These students do not come to college as em- 
ployees, to please an utterly scrambled assortment 
of temperamental professors. Nor do they come to 
gaze with awe at men and women whose real 
claim to fame, despite valiant efforts to prove 
otherwise, rests chiefly on experience. Prestige is 
fine, but it does not make teachers nor help stu- 
dents. Research, necessary and occasionally glor- 
ious, goes on behind closed doors so far as the 
student is concerned. The faculty is supposed by 
the faculty to be brilliant, but brilliancy, when 
found, does not necessarily impress or help stu- 
dents. Teachers come from classes like those they 
face, and in terms of smartness they are lucky if 
they are smarter than more than half the students 
they face. Experience is the only legitimate claim. 

The faculty, on its side, is paid to work at the 
side of students. At the risk of stirring up a riot, 
I will add that faculty members are not paid to 
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attend committee meetings, though some such 
works is necessary, nor to attend conventions, 
though there is some merit in the unwritten rule 
that conventions should be attended if they are 
far enough away to make it worth while. Research 
surely has a real place, but it is not the main goal 
of a university, particularly when it is reflected in 
terms of prestige rather than in terms of in- 
creased knowledge and experience for teaching or 
substantial contribution. Nor is research designed 
to keep graduate students busy, when they are not 
teaching the professor’s classes or helping pro- 
fessors write papers. Graduate assistants get over- 
doses of the faculty and are notoriously tough on 
students, thereby promoting little in the way of 
student-faculty relationships. 

Administrators in a sense are employed to 
keep the students and faculty at their respective 
tasks. As they discover early, this is a large as- 
signment. Students are impossible to locate, and 
members of the faculty have fantastic interests in 
nearly everything but students. I do not mean that 
the administrators are our taskmasters. They are 
not. Between coffee breaks, they are supposed to 
smooth the path for what the rest of us are sup- 
posed to be doing. The whole matter at this point 
is somewhat Utopian. 

There we have it. Taken apart bit by bit, we 
could assemble a plan for sound student-faculty 
relationships, but it would take a book. Think, for 
instance, how much could be said about deans 
alone. On second thought, don’t think; let them 
rest quietly when they will. Schemes for advisers 
and preceptors, formal systems dreamed up for 
organized improvement of relationships, are rem- 
iniscent of parents who thrust food upon the chil- 
dren with dire threats of “like it or else,” or per- 
haps the student or professor who demands re- 
spect rather than earns it. This is not uncommon 
among deans, who can be mentioned because they 
have calloused hides. Another chapter of the book 
would go to communication, for much of the grip- 
ing and misunderstanding behind poor relation- 
ships occurs because students are not told what 
goes on, because of either of two failures: one, the 
lip service of the unscreened schedule or a clut- 
tered bulletin board, and two, the love of news 
held as a deep state secret. Recorders and regis- 
trars need a chapter. Confronted with the polyglot 
forms required for registration and a thick bulle- 
tin, a fiery student from around the Red Sea once 


demanded an audience with our President and got 
it, along with considerable sympathy, one among 
many thousands. 

But the main job is not in talking about good 
relationships or thinking about them. To the fac- 
ulty, the admonition is simple: do the job, pay a 
reasonable amount of attention to students, think 
in terms of their thoughts, experiences, and prob- 
lems, recognize their goals, treat them at their 
present ages and next year’s age rather than that 
of five or even two years ago, and above all, be 
yourself. You may need the rod occasionally, but 
political manipulation is inexcusable. Use tact 
sparingly and never use tactics. To the students 
the admonition is: Remember why you came to 
college and what you have to do the rest of your 
lives. Then treat professors as if they were human, 
Some of them really are. All of them have foibles, 
and even recognize some of them. When they 
treat you like juveniles, don’t worry too much. 
The answer is perfectly simple; just act adult and 
let them be juvenile. Never forget that they deal 
in experience, so far as you are concerned. This 
experience, and not how they please you, is what 
counts. You will need the experience and the 
knowledge, but nobody will care at all how well 
you like the teacher. And don’t expect the teacher 
to care whether you work or not. He may appear 
to be fussy, and he may penalize but he really 
doesn’t care. He works with students who work 
with him, period. Your job is to get his subject. 
When you find that professors really are human, 
you will sympathize with them. Look out for the 
shock which comes when you find that you are 
really no better than they are. 

The problem is not one of organization or 
talk, but one of straightforward relationships be- 
tween two groups of citizens, one proud of its re- 
sponsibilities for professions and culture, the 
other proud of its ambitions and abilities to par- 
take in these. There is every reason for getting 
along well. “To thine own self be true, and it 
must follow, as the night the day; thou canst not 
then be false to any man.” The problem of. stu- 
dent-faculty relationships has about ten listed 
parts. Four of them are nonexistent and four 
parts are unreal affairs manufactured by those 
who propose to write formulae for improving re- 
lationships. The other two parts are the only ones 
with substance. One of them is the student and 
the other is the professor. 
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Learned on Learning 


America’s Most Therapeutic Educational Radical 


Give the students ideas big 
enough and important enough: 
this to William S. Learned was 
the key to successful teaching. 
The author of the following 
article has been professor, law- 
yer, and university president 
and is now director of the Rol- 
lins College Center for Practi- 
cal Politics. He now adds another chapter to his 
interpretations of men great in the movement to 
improve college and university teaching. 


By PAUL DOUGLASS 


‘ie HE GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION, which 
today has a place as accepted on the academic 
calendar as Christmas and Easter holidays, was 
conceived in the mind of William S. Learned, its 
founder, as a pilot project. Designed as a practi- 
cal means for determining the fitness of applicants 
for advanced study at Harvard, Princeton, Yale, 
and Columbia, it was to represent the “kind of” 
trustworthy measuring rod which Learned felt 
necessary to liberate American teaching and learn- 
ing from slavery to the tidy bookkeepers who so 
easily become lords of the campus manor. 

The development of GRE consumed Learned’s 
major energies during the most mature years of 
his educational thinking and research. Its prac- 
tical usefulness to graduate admission officers be- 
came so immediate and his duties related to its 
extension and administration so complex that 
Learned’s life as an explorer on the frontiers of 
learning ebbed away before he had stimulated the 
shaping of the kind of responsible and responsive 
college program which could best be served by it. 
The record examinations, spelled in the plural and 
in lower case, stood however in readiness to be 
used, much as an instrument for measuring blood 
pressure in the hands of a skillful diagnostician 
without the arrival of the patient for whom the 
appointment was arranged and upon whose arm 
the elastic cuff was to be fitted. Learned looked 
upon the refinement of the tools of measurement 
as a means of redeeming the college from “pseudo- 
standards” that hamper and mislead genuine edu- 
cation. 
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When Learned died on January 3, 1950, at 
the age of seventy-four, the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching issued an offi- 
cial obituary describing its staff member as “the 
founder and director of the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination.” Not a single sentence in the official 
release suggested the depth and quality of the 
fresh, hard-headed, therapeutic, educational think- 
ing which underlay and gave direction to his life- 
long activity. For nearly four decades his single 
increasing purpose had been the improvement of 
college teaching. He joined the staff of the Foun- 
dation in 1913, soon after he returned from an in- 
vigorating period of graduate study in Berlin and 
Leipzig. Without interruption during the next 
thirty-seven years of his association with Carn- 
egie, he had access to more millions exclusively 
for fundamental educational research than any 
other person up to his time. He set in motion cur- 
rents of objective testing which now exist as the 
gold standard coin of measured intellectual equip- 
ment and interinstitutional negotiation. 

While achievement testing became so much a 
part of higher education after World War IT, the 
concept which fired Learned’s quest made him as 
the “Scholar of 522 Fifth Avenue” the foremost 
therapeutic radical educational influence of the 
twentieth century. Interpreted in its literal sense 
of “going to the root of the matter” Learned’s 
radicalism expressed itself in a gently worded 
series of recommendations which colleges might 
both heed and act upon, He wanted to be done 
with the time-serving formulas and calendar ex- 
posures which, as he liked to say, would be toler- 
ated nowhere else in America “except in prisons 
and politics.” 


LEARNED’s CONCEPT OF THE STUDENT 

Learned’s thinking proceeded from confidence 
in, rather than distrust of, the American student. 
He was little concerned with the policing of daily 
academic chores. He was much concerned with 
marking the academic avenues along which stu- 
dents map their itinerary in the world of ideas. 

The image of the student which Learned 
entertained evolved from the cumulative body of 
statistical evidence developed in continuing Carn- 
egie studies. If it seemed optimistic, Learned could 
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only offer in his defense that his research data 
supported his position. Here is his idea: 
Give a youth ideas that are to him are big enough 
and important enough and you can, with proper 
guidance, marshal behind them all the emotional re- 
sources and moral qualities of his nature. 

To Learned a student was no intellectual in- 
fant to be nursemaided. It was his strengthening 
conviction that a student’s intellectual momentum 
is generated by the application of four principles 
® Sincerity and directness of aim 
& Thorough discovery of the student 
® Cooperation toward attainment of an individual and self- 

taught goal 
® Honest, objective appraisal of results. 

Learned spelled out the outlines of his pattern 
in three propositions: 

First, specific knowledge and skills should be kept 
plainly before the student as his goals and should be dealt 
with realistically. To be effective, such goals should be de- 
fined with a precision that can be understood. Once re- 
vealed, they should be recognized. 

Second, students of intellectual maturity suited to ml 
lege study should definitely be expected to captain their 
own education. The college should show them how to do 
so and should arrange its activities accordingly. The plan 
of academic campaign with its aims, its possible alterna- 
tives, extension, and options should be fully mapped and 
comprehended in terms of ideas, not courses. 

Third, the essentials of education are two: understand- 
ing and skills. These universally diverse aspects of a com- 
plete mental condition should be sharply differentiated, for 
much of the waste of time and effort to be found in mod- 
ern education arises from an attempt to combine the two 
in what appears like one operation. 

No student, Learned liked to say, exists as a 
receptacle into which an instructor, hired by the 
college to teach, has to pour a two or three hour 
credit course. He saw little merit and much harm 
in administrative practices which intensify the 
struggle for term marks, quality points, dean’s 
list standing, and so forth. He held that all such 
devices falsely seek to elevate intellectual morale 
to an institutionally ambitious plane of social com- 
petition by encouraging credit hunting. Such go- 
ings on keep students at intellectual distance from 
genuine learning. By intensifying the competition 
for marks, colleges stimulate academic fraud. 


ADMISSIONS INVENTORY OF “PRESENT WortTH” 
To develop intellectual momentum in the kind 
of student he believed to exist, Learned proposed 
a fumigation of the admission procedure. Both in 
the mind of the candidate and in the popular esti- 
mate, Learned said, the one visible turning point 
in an American youth’s career, which outranks all 
other, is admission to college. It bothered Learned 
to see that the movement from secondary school 


to college was unaccompanied by any alluring in- 
tellectual purpose. “The sole object of the stu- 
dent,” he reported, “is to ‘get in’ and that of the 
college is to ‘get him in’” to the exclusion of any 
emphatic or engrossing educational idea. He was 
out of sympathy with the policy of colleges, how- 
ever ivied, which hold confirmation of admission 
until late, for such a program is manifestly unfair 
to the student who deserves to be assisted in plan- 
ning his continuous voyage as far in advance as 
possible. Learned held that the exaggerated em- 
phasis on the overt act of admission raised three 
problems; he discussed them at length: 

First, educational values which should be uppermost in 
the student’s mind recede in importance before the pressure 
of the admission technique. 

Second, the individual and his unique educational make- 
up, instead of constituting the focus of attention in shaping 
for him a suitable and continuous personal program from 
below upward, are lost in a maze of fixed option patterns. 
Mechanically handed down from above, these are fitted 
with innumerable weightings that invite the manipulation 
which follows. 

Third, the freshman, after prolonged and violent effort 
to be admitted, Ands himself engaged in exactly the same 
work as before. He is committed to no new purpose and 
follows no new procedure. 


As a part of making the transition from sec- 
ondary school to college meaningful, Learned pro- 
posed an intellectual inventory to establish the 
student’s “present worth,” supplemented by the 
accompanying cumulative school record, The data 
made visible in these documents were to be used 
rather than merely filed. The purpose of establish- 
ing “present worth” in the perspective of cumula- 
tive performance was to provide the student and 
his preceptor with information helpful in defining 
a continuous intellectual voyage and steering a 
charted course. 


COLLEGE AND I’RESHMAN: 
PRECEPTORIAL SEMESTER 

When the freshman first comes to the campus, 
the college, so Learned held, has the obligation to 
provide for him an intimate, intellectual compan- 
ionship with ripe scholars and challengin® teach- 
ers, The tragic human waste of the first year, he 
was convinced, could be enormously reduced by 
scheduling the main business of college during 
the whole first semester around a preceptorial pro- 
cess. Any other semester was too late. 

Learned proposed to do away with advisers, 
counselors, and the like by development of a 
corps of preceptors. The preceptor was to be an 
associate of the student. He ought to possess the 
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LEARNED ON LEARNING 


characteristics of a successful academic dean, re- 
lieved of course from the burden of administra- 
tive ritual. In quiet conferences held in studies 
fitted in stimulating academic decor, the preceptor 
would work with the student in shaping his col- 
lege aim. He would make it clear that the real bus- 
iness of a student in college is systematic and 
profitable thinking and that education is unavoid- 
ably intellectual. The preceptor would have full 
authority to build a plan of study, preferably and 
subject to change, for a four-year interval, as an 
itinerary in the world of ideas. During the critical 
and formative days of the whole first semester, 
the preceptor would exist for the student “as the 
college.” The preceptor’s comradeship would re- 
place the present overdose of “orientation” which 
Learned liked to define as “a highly organized 
supereffort to make it plain to all the new students 
at the same scheduled time ‘what it is all about.’ ” 


To the critics who complained that the semi- 
philosophic occupation presumed in the precep- 
torial semester was too difficult, Learned replied 
that the present excess of external regimentation 
and the low degree of intelligent inner responsi- 
bility for which colleges hold students accountable 
would change when education became a responsi- 
ble, personal affair with goals enkindled by mel- 
low contact with mature scholars. “The student,” 
Learned declared, “will respond accordingly.” 


So confident was he in his belief in the value 
of the proposed preceptorial semester that he 
sharpened up his pencil and demonstrated in dol- 
lars and cents how the job could be done within 
the resources of a college. He persisted in his 
demonstration because he believed that when an 
institution deals sincerely with a student, it will 
seek to detach the notion of an education com- 
pletely from an institutional context. The indis- 
pensable mainspring of all lasting education lies 
in the productive power of a student’s own think- 
ing on suitable material and apart from any inter- 
mediate agency whatever. Under present condi- 
tions the student, as Learned studied his reactions, 
comes to revere the mechanics—the curricula, 
courses, credits, marks, diplomas—‘“and the plaud- 
its and prestige for having dealt skillfully with 
these irrelevant things. But he misses the central 
goal which is simply skill and habituation in rec- 
ognizing, gathering, and reflecting on significant 
knowledge from every source . . . There is no 
way to ensure knowledge and understanding, ex- 
cept to select the student who desires to learn and 
hold him responsible. Although the undertaking 
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of the student is his own free responsibility, the 
college can create a favorable environment, sup- 
ply all necessary tools, and make personal explan- 
ation and orientation available at any point.” 


SKILL IN Ustnc IpEAs as A CoLLEGE GOAL 


Learned drew a sharp distinction between “un- 
derstanding” and “skills.” He held that using 
ideas should be the main concern of the college. 
Knowledge getting should be largely turned over 
to the student, while the pressures and critical en- 
ergies of the teacher should be concentrated on 
constructive exercises that will most surely de- 
velop specific powers. Relieve the college of the 
job of “policing knowledge,” he urged. Then he 
pointed out that before a teacher can help a stu- 
dent, the student must be in a potentially construc- 
tive situation. His response is likely to be most 
sensitive when he is engaged in original exercises 
and in which his own creations are laid open to 
view. Learned lumped all such exercises which 
represent in some form the student’s own reac- 
tion to knowledge under the inclusive category of 
seminars. He felt that they should constitute the 
backbone of a student’s formal knowledge. In con- 
trast to “courses” which should be used like books, 
the student taking many or few and moving in 
and out at will as they serve his goal-directed pur- 
poses, the seminars should be few in number and 
carefully tailored to the student’s needs. Admis- 
sion to various levels should obviously depend on 
knowledge tests. Into these seminar engagements 
the student must “put his back.” He would have 
no choice but to carry through. 

“You do not give a student A’s and B’s for 
this sort of thing,” Learned said. “You watch him 
work, work with him.” Thus the student is var- 
iously tried out in the effective use of ideas both 
oral and written. He is systematically judged by 
what he can produce and defend with all the neces- 
sary resources at his command and under the most 
favorable circumstances. 


CuRRICULUM As A TRAVEL PLAN 

Obviously any such concept compels the re- 
thinking of the meaning of the so-called curricu- 
lum, Learned put it down that “a curriculum is 
nothing more nor less than the actual sequence 
of mental acquisitions of a given mind as it 
makes its way through the world of ideas by 
which it is surrounded.” It is not a fragmented 
array of topics from which a student is honorably 
discharged on a calendar date. Rather, it is com- 
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posed of substantial clusters of related ideas shar- 
ing a general unity, and capable, in combination 
with other such clusters, of building up a higher 
unity. Ideas, stated in progressive sequence in 
order to introduce the students to organized 
thought about man and his environment, are 
given shape by reading, by discussion, and by 
emergent philosophies. How can a series of 
courses do that? It can’t. Learned held that col- 
leges must give up trying to construct compulsory 
channels out of “courses” which they assert will 
lead the student to his destination. When he has 
no clear conception of what his destination is to 
be, he can have no power to recognize it should 
he happen to arrive. “Such walls and fences do 
not hold, nor do the paths they indicate suit the 
varying motives, speeds, or imaginative powers of 
the students they aim to serve, The college senior 
is bewildered because he can form no just esti- 
mate of what he has got in comparison with what 
he set out to get, and he realizes at last that he 
never knew what it was intellectually that he set 
out to get.” 


LiGHTs FOR THE JOURNEY 

To guide the student along the avenues of in- 
tellectual travel, Learned proposed that faculties 
provide a series of descriptive outlines of entire 
subjects. These outlines would deal with the sub- 
jects as they exist, not simply as they may be 
taught and cataloged. The catalog would indicate 
the limited portions to be discussed in the courses 
of a given year. Further, there would be syllabi of 
other knowledge that might be expected to accum- 
ulate regardless of courses in observant minds 
vigorously at work. There would be periodic vol- 
untary tests on important bibliographies assembled 
for particular topics. Students would have the 
privilege of examination in practically any field and 
of having their achievements officially recorded. 


Tue ALIEN REQUIREMENT OF THE MARK: 
PAGAN RITUAL 

The appalling discrepancy between a student’s 
demonstrated knowledge and his ability as reflected 
by grades prompted Learned to question the 
whole course-credit-point accounting by which a 
student as a registrar’s file is advanced toward 
graduation and a diploma. To eliminate the bane- 
ful influence of the mark, Learned proposed the 
development of evaluation services in terms of 
student-defined goals and fields of knowledge. He 
felt that the chief evil of the American college ex- 
amination is its immediacy with reference to what 


it tests. He held it essential to the idea of testing 
that the examination should be kept so far from 
any particular educational exercise that the stu- 
dent is not misled by it. 

To replace evaluation based on the feverish 
obsession with teachers’ marks, Learned proposed 
record examinations, which, rewarding true intel- 
lectual poise, would register the permanent and 
available knowledge which a student commands as 
accurately as the index which records a high jump. 
In proposing to do away with the academic count- 
ing system which Carnegie itself had initiated in 
the early 1900s, Learned spoke openly : 

Let us have done with credits, points, semester hours, 
units and the like, and let us act on our conviction 
that education consists in awareness of the insights 
that result from essential interlocking ideas thor- 
oughly understood. We shall thereby have touched 
off the charge that must clear the way for all the 
rest. The travesty of college scholarship that is per- 
mitted today is wholly needless. If it is retained, it is 
simply because we intend to retain a travesty. 


RecorpD EXAMINATIONS: 
INTELLECTUAL INVENTORY 

Learned felt that the time had come for the 
reformation of the college pattern because of 
his confidence in the objective examination de- 
signed to provide measured profiles of a student’s 
permanent and available equipment. He gave it 
as his informed conclusion that more can be done 
for the sanitation of our educational process 
through objective educational measurement, intel- 
ligently developed and applied, than in any other 
way. The intellectual inventory, of which the 
Graduate Record Examination stands as an exam- 
ple, expressed Learned’s belief that the intellectual 
career of the student should involve less emphasis 
upon administrative technique of the unit-credit 
type in which a mass of crammed and undigested 
information is visually recalled, deposited, and 
abandoned. 

Learned modestly assumed that the blueprint 
provided the essential factors of inherent simplic- 
ity, responsibility, and directness in the educa- 
tional process. “Contrast these qualities,” he sug- 
gested, “with the accretions of an exuberant in- 
stitutionalism that has served its day and lost its 
essential force!” In the office next to William 
Learned, Walter Jessup used to say that it is the 
obligation of the college to see to it that its grad- 
uates are equipped with durable intellectual capi- 
tal. The last time I said goodbye to Learned, he 
quoted Jessup’s familiar sentence and with just a 
flicker of a smile held up a bluebook! 
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Learning as the Revelation of Reality 


A goal of teaching and learn- 
ing that transcends mastery of 
facts is to develop the ability 
to see human affairs over the 
centuries in realistic historic 
perspective, says the author of 
“The Climate of Learning” re- 
viewed briefly on another page. 

Dr. Tead, distinguished au- 
thority in economics and related fields, author of 
many books and articles, currently member of the 
New York City Board of Higher Education, trus- 
tee of Briarcliff College, and vice president of 
Harper & Brothers, has been a frequent contribu- 
tor to this journal. 


By ORDWAY TEAD 


NE OF THE GENUINE GAINS of recent psycho- 

logical scholarship is the new light offered 
on the teaching-learning process. What learning 
is, how it occurs, the difference between “learning 
about” and “learning to use,” realization of when 
true learning has come about—on all these phases 
we have now come to deeper understanding. But 
we have not made full application in every class- 
room of our new knowledge. 

Obviously every body of subject matter has 
indispensable factual raw material one has to as- 
similate for ready use. Memorizing cannot be 
avoided—it is basic—whether it be in chemistry, 
in the vocabulary and grammar of a foreign lan- 
guage, or in all other areas where facts are a part 
of the process of mastering a new field of study. 
But unre purpose of memorizing requires that 
there come a fresh sense of student self-motiva- 
tion, an explicit appeal to the learner’s interest 
and his sense of the possible broad utility to him 
of what is to be learned. 

Learning provides the capacity to draw upon 
the knowledge to which we have been exposed in 
order to bring relevant illumination for confront- 
ing new experience, Learning is the total accomo- 
dation through significant new awareness by the 
learner to his world. This, of course, implies that 
what the learning means, its significance to the 
learner, its influence upon him in determining his 
controlling judgments and decisions for action— 
all have to be related to his needs, desires, and 
possible satisfactions. Our capacity to cope with 


ongoing life situations is enhanced through learn- 
ing which yields satisfying outcomes, Real learn- 
ing goes far beyond memory and verbal facility ; 
it is visceral, muscular, and glandular, no less than 
mental in its impact upon the person, It is always 
characterized by a progressive mastery, by an en- 
hanced resourcefulness in using in life what has 
been studied or otherwise apprehended. 

Another way of characterizing learning is that 
learning is the process of assimilating new knowl- 
edge or new awareness (of whatever kind, from 
any source, and by any means) in such a way 
that an individual confronts some new experience 
with a greater grasp of its meaning for him and 
with increased feelings of valid confidence in cop- 
ing with novel situations or problems. 

Or, again, learning is the overall result in the 
person of capacity as a total “gestalt” to think, 
feel, act, and express appropriately to the de- 
mands of a situation, or the solution of a prob- 
lem, or the resolution of a felt difficulty. Learning 
is evidenced by the successful coping with identi- 
fied needs, coping with desires or drives pressing 
for expression. It can yield the several satisfac- 
tions of present adjustments, or progressing to- 
ward established goals, of clarifying directions 
and purposes in living, or the satisfying of disin- 
terested curiosity or wonder. Learning is the resi- 
dual outcome of specific experiences which so 
modify the organism that it thereafter behaves 
differently. If it does not behave differently, there 
has been no learning. And where there has been 
no learning, there is a failure in teaching! 

The needs to be coped with may be innate; 
they may be occasioned by problems or difficulties 
immediately and obviously urgent ; they may be ac- 
quired through prior learning; they may relate to 
the future in which motives of “preparation” have 
play. However, the theory of education as prepar- 
ation for some future good or goal is now invoked 
far more than seems validly justified. There has 
to be a certain immediacy about learning or it is 
likely to be forgotten. 

Each individual is thus the center, focus, and 
occasion of his own learning. It is his felt con- 
cern that has to be resolved; it is his promptings, 
urges, difficulties, interest, curiosity, or wonder, 
which touch off his learning effort. The person in 
some felt need is the unit of learning concern. 
Learning is thus not so much “subject-centered,” 
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“book-centered,” or “student-centered.” It has 
rather to be life-centered in its regard for knowl- 
edge, attitudes, skills, and commitments, as these 
are all being affected by individual differences and 
by the total supporting or limiting environment. 

Learning is thus learning to use in the broad- 
est sense. “Use is the revelation of reality.” And 
equally, “knowledge is not something we absorb, 
it is something we do.” This truth is obvious 
enough when one is trying to pass the driving test 
for a motorist’s license, but hard to grasp with 
respect to the subject matter of a course in Euro- 
pean history, in philosophy, or in general science. 
But the difference between the two types of ex- 
perience (motor and mental, as we say) is one of 
the effectiveness of the teaching-learning relation 
and not of some generic difference of learning 
method, intention, or result. 

People thus do what they have to do, what 
they are habituated to do, what they are drilled to 
do, and what they may come to want to do. And 
they do not solve problems they do not have. 

The various provocations to learning and to 
growth require therefore to be named. We learn 
(1) when we are separated from our established 
ways and have to readjust our conduct; (2) when 
we are trying to get acceptance of ourselves by 
others; (3) when we are confronted with new re- 
sponsibilities; (4) when we have to cooperate in 
new ways with others; (5) when some new felt 
difficulty is encountered; (6) when there occurs 
some emotional crisis; or (7) when we are persis- 
tently curious. 

Let me further stress that the “use” I refer to 
is by no means narrowly utilitarian, If I acquire 
a sense of the sublimity of the cosmos from my 
study of astronomy, that sense becomes “useful” 
to me, in a genuine and meaningful way. If by a 
study of Shakespeare’s dramas I come to realize 
the unparalleled exuberance, brilliance, and fecun- 
dity of the genius who created Hamlet, in this 
way my “use” of Shakespeare is my lifelong ap- 
preciation of the heights to which the human 
imagination can rise. But to achieve this learning, 
I must permanently accumulate into my total out- 
look and emotional orientation a vivid sense of 
sublimity and a continuing recognition and appre- 
ciation of what genius means. 

In this understanding of the nature of the 
learning process, much that conventionally has 
passed for learning is seen to be a sham and a pre- 
tense of the real thing. Both teacher and student 
have to come into a new dynamic understanding 


of what has to happen in the learner’s mind and 
person. This grasp of the meaning of genuine 
learning has practical consequences in the way 
class periods are conducted, examinations are 
formulated and given, readings are selected and 
hopefully enjoyed, and the relations between 
teachers and students are becoming more and more 
fruitful as the flavor of a vital personality is 
caught. 

The relevance of all this to the effort to enrich 
the human spirit is immediate. It is always the 
whole person who learns. And if the teaching ef- 
fort ignores this and dissociates fact acquiring 
from the significant relation of knowledge to mo- 
tive, conduct, and values, and also keeps knowl- 
edge separate from whatever experiences the stu- 
dent is now having, the learning reality does not 
come off—it is sterile and bleak. The student is 
short changed. 

The revitalizing of the college’s entire relation 
to the student involves a new realization by the 
teacher of what learning is and of the active, par- 
ticipative proeess within the student by which 
alone learning is achieved. Thus we learn most 
significantly what we deeply want to learn. Or as 
Hadley Cantril has put it, “no occurrence is an 
event for us until it has some bearing on our 
purposes.” 

It is especially in the secondary and college 
years that we are pedagogically most confused re- 
garding method. For both the nursery school at 
one end and the professional schools at the other 
utilize instructional procedures in which method 
and outcome largely equate learning with the abil- 
ity to use what is learned. “That only” said Coler- 
idge, “is genuine knowledge (i.e., learning) which 
returns to us in power.” Kilpatrick has a famous 
phrasing of this same truth which, were it taken 
seriously by college teachers, would work a virtual 
revolution in present college teaching methods. 


Learning is the tendency of any part or phase of 
what one has lived so to remain with the learner as 
to come back pertinently into further experience. 
When such a tendency has been set up, learning has 
to that extent been effected; to accept anything less 
. . . than to expect learning to tend so to remain and 
come back relevantly into experience seems indefensi- 
ble. We learn what we live, we learn each item we 
live as we accept it, and we learn it to the degree that 
we accept it. 


The implications of all the above definitions 
merit further explicit mention, even though such 


analysis may be misleading because the learning | 
experience is always a unified reality. Learning in 
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LEARNING AS THE REVELATION OF REALITY 


its thinking phase requires method, This embraces 
memorizing, a grasp of inductive and deductive 
reasoning, the ability to select relevant factual 
knowledge, possible experimentation, and the will- 
ingness to follow in action what thought proposes. 


Learning as feeling requires appropriate emo- 
tive responses of eagerness, warmth, desire, pleas- 
antness, cheerfulness, some glow of mastery—a 
permeating sense of the desirability of the exper- 
ience. The student, for example, who can write an 
“A” paper but hates the subject is in this view an 
incomplete learner. Learning as acting requires 
skill in execution and successful performance. 
Without this result, one vital criterion of valid 
learning is absent. But we can learn from failure, 
also, if we will analyze the causes of the failure 
and revise our actions. Learning as expressing 
entails the ability to communicate clearly in con- 
veying to others certain ideas and feelings because 
they have been successfully assimilated. The stu- 
dent who says, “I know what I mean but I can’t 
say it,” may be partly correct; but his knowledge 
is less than cogent and accessible. And until all 
these concomitant attributes of the four necessary 
facets are present, complete learning has not oc- 
curred, There has rather been a little “learning 
about” at an ephemeral, transitory level. 

A further aspect of the process, to which I 
can only allude without elaborating its signifi- 
cance, is that the aspect of valuing is always pres- 
ent in good learning. The individual is inevitably 
making for himself value judgments as his learn- 
ing goes on. “Is all this any good, and why, and 
how, and how much?’—these are the questions 
each person is constantly putting to himself as the 
learning experience moves on. Even our simple 
perceptions derive largely from what we are ac- 
customed to perceive in an already established 
frame of values. It is psychologically sound that 
“every man sees that which he bears within his 
own heart.” 

Another revealing way to characterize real 
learning is to consider it as an assimilative proc- 
ess, a kind of symbiosis of learner and subject 
matter. Subject and object lose their sharp iden- 
tity as true learning proceeds, The means and 
ends of learning become merged into the unity of 
an available resource—as an incorporation into 
self of added insights, competence, and wisdom. 
The learner by taking thought does add a cubit to 
his intellectual and emotional stature. ; 

There are, therefore, several familiar aphor- 
isms and epigrams about learning which are 
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clearly untrue. Learning is not the sheer accumu- 
lation of unexamined raw experience; nor is it 
random and uncriticized “trial and error’ activ- 
ity ; nor is it solely verbal memorizing of book ma- 
terial or the encyclopedic storing away of more 
and more facts. There are no muscles of the mind 
which by exercise on “hard” subject-matter can 
be strengthened for use in other intellectual areas. 
Mental discipline is not a general but a particular 
project—a discipline only slightly transferable in 
closely allied fields. The development of a habit 
of vigorous mental attack, however, may be trans- 
ferred as learned. 

In short, the learning reality embraces the sit- 
uation of the learner in terms of responsiveness, 
attractive appeal, persuasive motive, generated 
self-propulsion, and in turn outcomes which have 
generative dynamism toward further learning. 
And until teachers of every subject are willing to 
look at their methods and their teaching content 
through the neophyte’s eye, they have no reason 
to expect affirmative response to the stimulus or 
to the “field” situation they are trying to create. 

A second broad consideration deserves more 
attention than we usually accord it, no matter 
what we teach. This area is comprehended in an- 
swer to the question: What are the broader values 
or attributes of capacity, character, and attitude 
which we desire as supplementary to formal, sub- 
ject matter learning experience? I repeat that I 
do not minimize the factual and informational as 
vital aspects of the students’ capacity which the 
teacher is helping to enlarge. Indeed, I am taking 
this for granted as the usual but too simple pur- 
pose and goal of the teacher. But even on this 
score, the right extent of inclusiveness of knowl- 
edge depends largely on the degree of intensive 
or specialized use the student is likely to make of 
the facts. 

But my considered judgment is that insofar as 
education for nonprofessional students is con- 
cerned, the values, objectives, or purposes sought 
are not technical in nature. And even for prepro- 
fessional and graduate students, there is always 
the danger of going too far with technical subject 
matter, as opposed to efforts to get a breadth of 
comprehension and a humane outlook along with 
technical backgrounds. 

I submit that we want the following out of 
general education, and we should seek the same 
end in graduate study to a greater extent than 
we do: 


®& We desire the ability and the disposition to think and keep 
on thinking in whatever are the rewarding ways affecting a 
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given discipline. The continuous enlarging of the grasp of 
the methodology of rational deliberation in both its induc- 
tive and deductive phases is crucial; and this should include 
an ability to distinguish which kinds of problems are prop- 
erly approached by one reasoning method or the other or by 
both in proper sequence. 

B® We want the ability to achieve fresh insight toward handl- 
ing, with rational deliberation, life situations prompted by 
map A emotive needs and desires more or less common to 
us a 

B® We cannot ignore the conscious cultivating of a sensitive 
awareness of beauty, joy, exuberance, including also an 
awareness of the need deep in our natures to acknowledge 
wonder, awe, and reverence, as aspects of those insights 
which are most profound. It is in this area of sensitiveness 
that the discerning teaching of the humanities pays its most 
rewarding and needed dividends. 

B® Acknowledgment has to be made of a field newly stressed, 
namely, that of handling the human relations of life with 
individuals and groups in a more enlightened way. This 
whole subject, opaque though it still may be to many teach- 
ers, promises great rewards of insight and useful wisdom. 
For, once there can be fuller clarity as to the combined con- 
tributions of the sciences of nature and the science of man, 
we shall be able to direct students with greater confidence 
as to the operational meaning of the Golden Rule, which in 
its profound wisdom enjoins us to do unto others that which 
we in our deep awareness of our own selfhood would like to 
have respected in the dealings of other selves with us to our 
common enrichment. And this study has the added benefit of 
having to be pursued in terms of an interdisciplinary con- 
sideration of anthropology, biology, history, philosophy, 
psychology, religion, sociology, and other subjects. 


B& The total learning experience as it unfolds for the individ-- 


ual should develop through satisfying outcomes a certain 
confidence and assurance about one’s sustained attack on 
learning, living and striving, growing and suffering, and on 
all truth seeking and problem solving efforts. And a final 
notable attendant value which merits greater stress is the 
ability to see human affairs over the centuries in some real- 
istic historic perspective. Nor am I, finally, laying the stress 

I well might on the possible byproduct learning values of 

thoroughness, persistence, desire for excellence, and buoy- 

ancy or cheerfulness, promptness, and accuracy. 

College teachers, perhaps, tend too readily to 
separate these derivative values and purposes from 
their instruction. But I submit that beyond the 
mastery of subject matter this attendant learning 
is not only possible but essential to the students’ 
intellectual and spiritual breadth and depth, and 
at levels undergraduate and graduate. True schol- 
arship is not belittled or temporized by looking at 
its effort in part through the spectacles of gen- 
eral, humanistic purposes, Rather is it true that 
the inclusion of broader attendant objectives en- 
hances and enriches that scholarship in every 
facet. This effort, as it reaches the student’s aware- 
ness, tends to give rational, esthetic, vocational, 
and valuational richness to the content being stud- 
ied. And the major way for the teacher to arrive 
at such end results is for him to incorporate them 
consciously into his intention, method, and treat- 
ment as he moves through his subject matter. We 
first have to have the broadened intention and de- 
sire; given these, imaginative thinking about ap- 
plications will produce the results in varying 
ways with various teachers and subjects. 

I should like to underscore what I have briefly 
hinted at. Students of “major” subjects are es- 
pecially in need of protection against: (1) think- 
ing scientifically in too narrow a range of inter- 
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ests; (2) being “intuitive,” “visionary,” or imag- 


inative in too limited a body of subject matter ; 
(3) being insensitive to the humanistic and es- 
thetic aspects of their subject; (4) being insensi- 
tive to implications as to the importance of the 
human relations angles in all that is being studied; 
(5) ignoring some underlying philosophic outlook 
which begins to orient them meaningfully and pur- 
posefully to a more inclusive and unified world; 
as well as (6) suffering from a lack of historic 
perspective as to how, why, and when transitions 
in the flux of the human scene may be expected, 
may be more or less counted upon, and may have 
to be coped with in confronting the unforeseen. 

A further conceptual approach to conditions of 
good learning should be helpful toward the neces- 
sary, heightened self-consciousness required of 
the teacher who would assure good learning. I am 
indebted to Dr. George D. Stoddard’s The Mean- 
ing of Intelligence for the following suggestions 
which I have adapted from his discussion of in- 
telligence. 

Certain component conditions seem important, 
he states, as offering a number of criteria toward 
characterizing the learning process in any field at 
the college level. There must be a sense by the 
student of the difficulty to be faced; a sense of 
the true complexity in the material confronted; 
an ability to abstract or conceptualize the raw 
data; economy in the hypotheses, or explanations 
brought forward; consciousness of working to- 
ward some identifiable goals; the total experience 
recognized as having some social value; energy 
to be concentrated on the pursuit of solutions. 
There has therefore to be resistance to emotional 
states which might distract from objective reflec- 
tion, and out of it all some freshly original result 
is hopefully to emerge for the learner. 

The problem for the teacher, therefore, is to 
ask how he organizes his overall presentation to 
bring to focus at one time or another these sev- 
eral attributes and requirements. This total effort 
is one which each teacher has to make in his 
unique way. Again here, the intention and the de- 
sire are basic. And beyond a limited point method 
has to be evolved in individual practice. 

Perhaps even more suggestive as to the sub- 
stance and methods of approach is the following 
excerpt from a lesser known comment of Alfred 
North Whitehead : 

Knowledge should never be familiar, It should always 
be contemplated either under the aspect of novel ap- 
plication or under the aspect of scepticism as to the 


extent of its application, or under the aspect of de- 
velopment of its consequences, or under the aspect of 
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atter; eliciting the fundamental meanings which it presup- are: as novel application; as objective inquiry 
id es- poses, or under the aspect of a guide in the adven- —_ into fundamental meanings and their implications ; 
. tures of life, or under the aspect of the esthetic of aa ay 
sensi- ts interwoven relationships, or under the aspect of as a guide in the adventure of living; as an evoca- 
f the the miraculous history of its discovery . . . tion of the “miraculous history” of the discovery 
died ; What the faculty have to cultivate is activity in the of such knowledge. Assure the presence of stu- 
itlook presence of knowledge. What the students have to dent desire; challenge and disturb; confront with 
1 pur- learn is activity in the presence of knowledge. relevant evidence; relate meaningfully to present 
vorld ; This discussion rejects the doctrine that students comprehensions; encourage and inspire to persis- 
storic should first learn passively, and then, having learned, tent effort; and assure that some reasonably sat- 
itions should apply knowledge. It is a psychological error. —_isfying outcome is obtained in terms the student 
ected In the process of learning there should be Present, in recognizes. 

some sense or other, a subordinate activity of appli- 
have cation. In fact, the applications are part of the knowl- This summarizes a familiar and essential se- 
eseen. edge. For the very meaning of the things known is quence of steps which have tested usefulness in 
ms of wrapped up in their relationships beyond themselves. bringing new learning mastery to pass. This is 
neces- Thus, unapplied knowledge is knowledge shorn of its what Dewey meant when he said that the process 
ed of oe of deliberation or reasoning is closely analogous 

Tam I ask that you note the ways he suggests that to the process of teaching-learning except in those 
Vean- knowledge may be used by the teacher to evoke fields where direct and intuitive appreciation is 
stions _ further intellectual excitement and clarity. These the end sought. 
of in- 
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see: Appeal to Idealism 
. 7a “One question is central as the student enrolls for study: How 
ations can adults enlist his natural zest for learning most quickly to his own 
1g to- advantage as a future personality and citizen? If today’s youth seems 
esaneass less idealistic than older people would wish, to assign blame is idle. 
ete If the tensions of the present and immediate future are channeled 
ations. toward evoking patriotic and high ethical and religious interests and 
tional ideals, the response promises to be heartening. Appeals to a sense of 
reflec- duty and to the summons of public service can still be attractive. We 
result have probably asked too little and expected less in a world where 
: youthful idealism is always eager to be catalyzed if the appeal is 
, 18 to compelling. Here, therefore, building on the foundation of college 
lon to learning can be an intellectual, moral, and spiritual cause of the high- 
+ est priority. 
— ress “Tt will be important that college leadership keeps attuned to— 
a and imaginatively ahead of—the growing seriousness on the part of 
ati students. The climate of true learning should thus come to be deeply 
structured so as to give heart and substance to the serious mood of 
ee. the times we face. Let us frankly capitalize through such a program 
owing upon this appeal to idealism. 
Alfred Orpway TEAD 
The Climate of Learning 
New York: Harper & Brothers 
cpa 1958. Page 61. 
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Logic as a factor in better 
teaching and better learning is 
examined in this article which 
was provoked in part by a pro- 
fessor who asserted that study 
of philosophy is useless and in 
part by a question in “The 
Editor's Uneasy Chair’ which 
implied that philosophy should 
have a part in the education of college students of 
today. The author (B.A., Trinity University; 
M.A., Texas) has had six years of military ex- 
perience including training officer duties. 


By WALTER A. COOLE 


apes SO OFTEN, some teacher of philosophy: 
rises to proclaim that a course of logic should 
be taught to freshmen. I have heard a number of 
such proclamations, and I agree with the idea. 
The objections to this suggestion seem to be vari- 
ations on a few simple arguments, In the latter 
part of this article, I shall deal with these argu- 
ments, but first, we must come to a clearer under- 
standing of what is being suggested. 

When the term “logic” is mentioned, we ordin- 
arily think of the Aristotelian syllogism, a sort of 
intellectual threshing machine that goes like this: 
All men are mortal, Socrates is a man, etc., etc. 
The medieval scholars made much of this sort of 
thing, and there was some basis for their enthus- 
iasm, They considered a student incapable of deal- 
ing with the world of facts until he had some way 
of thinking clearly about those facts. The syllo- 
gism was the best—in fact, the only methodology 
they had for their discourse, investigation, and in- 
tellectual tool kit. 

Since the time when Aristotelian thought held 
sway over the academic mind, a number of more 
efficient and penetrating techniques of reasoning 
have been developed, Not all of them have come 
from the pen of logicians—some are the product 
of the chemistry laboratory and the psychiatrist’s 
notebook. My own conception of a minimal course 
of freshman logic is a two-semester course which 
would give the student some skill with the most 
important of these techniques and familiarity with 
the remainder: a broad sweep, beginning with 
the psychology of reasoning and extending into 
formal logic, scientific methods, operational anal- 
ysis, and the evaluation of information sources. 


I do not consider it necessary to dwell upon the 
Aristotelian syllogism; its value is purely cul- 
tural, like Roman numerals and Greek myth- 
ology. But let us look at the outlines of an ideal 
logic course. 

Before a student can attack the problems of 
logical methodology, he must come to terms with 
the nature of knowledge and thought. This means 
that he should be familiar with the several theo- 
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ries of knowledge and must see the psychology | 


behind his rational processes. The pitfalls of ra- 
tionalization and compartmentalized thinking 
should be clearly marked, and he should be shown 
the psychological processes of problem-solving so 
that he can set the stage for his own deliberatings. 

Having laid the basis for a systematic study, 
a teacher can then proceed to a study of logical 
language: not the grammar and rhetoric of the 
English department, but the semiotic and linguis- 
tics which are too often postponed for graduate 
study. There is a certain point in the study of 


logical language which allows the introduction of | 


the propositional and class calculus, the modern 
equivalent of Aristotle’s deductive syllogism, This 
is the formal logic or symbolic logic which is the 
heart of logical study. Its professional devotees 
consider it the only subject properly called logic. 

“Symbolic logic,” like the term “algebra,” has 
become a bugaboo. Neither of the subjects bear- 
ing these awesome titles is difficult unless the stu- 
dent is so convinced by slovenly teaching, Just as 
algebra is an abstract way of dealing with num- 
bers, symbolic logic is an abstract way of dealing 
with statements, It is an excellent basis for theo- 
retical mathematics and is quite useful in clarify- 
ing such notions as “cause-and-effect.” In fact, 
symbolic logic furnishes the most effective means 
of explaining the reasoning process called “scien- 
tific method.” 

A student should start in scientific methods by 
learning the organization of scientific specializa- 
tion and the basic pattern of investigations, Then 
he is ready to translate the basic pattern into con- 
crete techniques of making sense of his observa- 
tion. This latter transition of translating the basic 
pattern into usage has to be taught, just as the 
use of the calculus is taught in physics. 

I am sure that the scientific reader will agree 
with me that there are certain topics in science 
and technology which are “cultural,” and are too 
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often neglected in the general education of our 
college students, Perhaps the most important of 
the neglected topics is the methodology of science. 
It is probably the most crucial development man 
has made since the middle ages—certainly as im- 
portant as Shakespeare’s plays. And yet, people 
arrive at their doctorates without learning more 
than that the scientific method “looks at the facts” 
or “finds things out by experimenting”! Often, 
students in the experimental sciences pass through 
several semesters of scientific study without gain- 
ing a clear idea of the structure of scientific 
thinking. 

But there is no clear distinction between a 
study of “scientific methods” and the “philosophy 
of science.” 

The quest of science, however, involves more 
than just individual efforts. One man cannot hope 
to perform all the experiments necessary to solve 
a problem—and it was never true that one man 
could. Science is a cooperative effort. A researcher 
must depend upon the reports and inferences of 
perfect strangers—people he has never seen. In 
spite of the fact that the scientist refuses to ac- 
cept the judgments of authority, he bases his in- 
vestigations on the work of others. How is he to 
evaluate the reports he receives? 

More general in nature is the problem every 
modern man faces, the problem of our dependence 
upon “mass media communications.” There are 
assumptions underlying any criticism, whether of 
literary works or of popular magazine reports. 
There is a formal structure to thinking which goes 
into the evaluation of an information source. 
These assumptions and the structure of evalua- 
tion should be part of a student’s equipment, 

The one-time obscure specialty of operations 
research was an outgrowth of the work of the 
early “efficiency experts.” Because operations re- 
search drew heavily upon the personnel of scien- 
tific researchers, its methodology was that of the 
scientist, However, as operations research ceased 
to focus upon the machines of industry, and gen- 
eralized to the interacting systems of mechanical 
and human components, modifications of the 
method became necessary. Questions of efficient 
production often develop into questions about 
worker morale and the community in which the 
plant is located. The syllogism was the formal 
method of the scholar; scientific method is the 
method of the researcher; similarly, operational 
analysis is becoming the method of the technolog- 
ical innovator. Operational analysis, even its pres- 


ently rudimentary state, is radically different from 
scientific method. I believe that modern technology 
is significant enough to command serious atten- 
tion to its methods. Operational analysis is being 
applied to areas of our world which have success- 
fully resisted any orderly investigation before: so- 
cial phenomena, mass media communications, mil- 
itary organizations. 

A final technique I would display before the 
college freshman is that of classification. There is 
nothing more confusing and less conducive to 
learning than a mass of unsorted data, Showing 
a student how to frame an organization serves as 
an excellent exercise in logic, semantics, scientific 
method, and operational analysis. More signifi- 
cantly than the exercise, a system of classification 
can help the student gain a perspective from which 
to order the stupefying mass of experience which 
the modern college essays to give him. 

This then, is how I would frame a six-hour 
course in logic for our freshman: a third of the 
first semester should be devoted to semantics, the 
remainder to formal logic ; over half of the second 
semester’s study should be scientific methods ; the 
remainder, operational analysis, information eval- 
uation, and classification. 

Now, let us examine the objections which are 
presented in a discussion of its feasibility. First of 
all, the defeatist will disparage the attempt to 
teach the student to think clearly. Rationality, he 
would say, comes from emotional stability and ma- 
turity. I shall not claim that a six-hour course in 
logic will produce young sages. Freshman English 
does not produce poets, civics does not produce 
any startling number of statesmen. But they do 
furnish students with some essential techniques 
and facts. In requiring English and civics, we con- 
trive to furnish the basic education for adequate 
communication and citizenship. If we can not 
teach our students to think clearly, then of what 
value is the rest of their training? 

The second objection that comes to mind has 
some merit. It is true the standard college curricu- 
lum contains some logical training. The issue in 
question is whether this is adequate training. We 
feel that our college graduates should have, in ad- 
dition to specialized training, a command of Eng- 
lish, an appreciation for the cultural heritage of 
our nation, and a sense of civic responsibility. We 
also demand that our graduates be able to think 
clearly. Every student gains some training in com- 
position, some appreciation of the arts, and some 
experience in social cooperation in every course 
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he studies. But we do not consider this a guaran- 
tee of adequate training. We require the student 
to take special training under specially qualified 
teachers, early in the student’s course of studies. 
We do not shut our eyes and hope that the stu- 
dent will pick up good grammar by some mystical 
process of osmosis. Students hear as much of the 
jargon of Madison Avenue as they do the good 
English of their teachers. Madison Avenue is ex- 
actly where the students will get some notions of 
what is reasonable—from the deliberately and 
subtly presented non sequitur of the advertiser 
and the propagandist. 

Too often, the definitive logical training of the 
student consists in fragmentary treatments when 
a fallacy in the student’s thinking becomes appar- 
ent. This is no time to teach logic. Attack upon 
one’s thinking is too personal to take without some 
emotional response. Try this: how much do you 
know about logic? 

Admittedly, there are some practical obstacles 


in the way of starting such a program. The most | 
formidable one I can think of is the procurement | 
of qualified teachers. Getting prepared to teach | 
such a course as I suggest requires a good deal 
of fighting the curriculum. An adequate treatment 
of operational analysis has never been written. , 
Even if a man has gained a proper background, 
he may not be willing to contend with the antics of 
freshmen, or modify logic to fit the needs of the | 
technologist. 

Another obstacle which presents itself is the 
very nature of the subject matter itself. If it is not 
taught with imagination and feeling, the study of ! 
logic can be totally wasted effort. 

But despite the obstacles, the return of logical 
training to the freshman’s curriculum would be a 
decided improvement, Logical training can fur- 
nish a basis for more efficient instruction and 
would provide the college graduate with a valu- 
able tool for solving problems—and a weapon for 
self-defense in a troubled world. 


A Thesis for College Learning 


“It is proposed as a just and defensible thesis that every student 
who enters college should be there with a serious purpose; that he 
may be expected to achieve up to the level of his ability; that to de- 
mand more is to require the impossible of the student, and to permit 


less is to be unjust to him.” 


Lonzo JONES 
“A Project in Student Personnel Service 
Designed to Facilitate Each Student’s 


Achievement at the Level of His Ability.’ 


University of Iowa Studies, Ist Series, 
No. 166, 1928. Page 10. : 
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Counseling Freshmen 


The freshman needs (1) ori- 
entation and (2) help in self- 
exploration and self-direction, 
says a professor of sociology 
and anthropology who is dean 
= of students at Brooklyn Col- 
lege and chairman of the de- 
partment of personnel serv- 
— =" ice. Author of books (“Com- 
munity Welfare Organization” 1952), reviews, 
and articles, he spent 1953-54 in social service in 
Greece, is president of the board of directors of 
the Association of Brooklyn Settlements. 


By HERBERT STROUP 


Bye CURRENTLY RECOGNIZE a dual respon- 
sibility toward their students, They seek (1) 
to afford students the best intellectual training ap- 
propriate to their abilities and to community need, 
(2) to provide an institutional setting in which 
collegians may develop socially and emotionally 
into mature and effective persons. Colleges aim to 
achieve the first objective mainly through the cur- 
riculum, and the second through cocurricular pro- 
grams. Both curricular and cocurricular programs 
of the colleges are highly complex, One of the 
cocurricular programs of primary importance is 
counseling. 

The following types constitute the main forms 
of counseling common in colleges today: general, 
curricular, vocational or career, preprofessional, 
veterans and selective service, physically handi- 
capped, psychological, physical-medical, and place- 
ment, It is assumed widely that these forms are 
overlapping and constitute, when coordinated 
properly, a total program in counseling. While 
several of these services may be needed by fresh- 
men, it is likely that general counseling will meet 
the requirements of the largest number of stu- 
dents. By general counseling is meant that form 
which is made available in most institutions to 
any and all students. Students who seek general 
counseling have relatively undifferentiated or non- 
specialized needs, Otherwise they would be re- 
ferred to a more specialized counseling agency 
within the colleges or the community. Moreover, 
general counseling, as it is fast developing, -lays 
stress both upon curricular and personal counsel- 
ing problems of a low order of intensity. Thus, 
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the student may seek information regarding a de- 
sirable patterning of courses for his next term. 
Or he may ask for assistance in choosing a suit- 
able eating club. 

Although a number of counseling services of- 
fered to students clearly require personnel with 
training in specialized aspects of counseling, it is 
increasingly apparent in American colleges that 
general counseling is the responsibility of the fac- 
ulty. It is true, of course, that not all faculty mem- 
bers operate efficiently as counselors, yet it also 
is apparent that there is no genuine and profound 
teaching which does not include elements of suc- 
cessful counseling. The responsible teacher recog- 
nizes that counseling is as necessary in his ar- 
mory of methods as lecture preparation—perhaps 
even more so. So, ideally, the maintenance of a 
program of general counseling in a college is not 
dependent upon a core of so-called professionals 
to whom the teacher may shunt off his responsi- 
bility. General counseling is the responsibility of 
the faculty, although specially trained counselors 
may have a contribution to make to the system. 

With this philosophy of counseling and stu- 
dent personnel services in mind, a committee of 
the Department of Personnel Service (a depart- 
ment which serves as a center for student per- 
sonnel services) of Brooklyn College, drew up a 
statement of the broad-gauged objectives to which 
the department and the faculty might subscribe. 
These objectives were formulated with the stu- 
dent’s four year college experience in mind, al- 
though they were concomitantly reformulated to 
pertain to each of the four years, The overall ob- 
jectives as organized by the committee are as 


follows: 
® To help the student appropriate educational and vocational 
interests, so that he may choose a program of study wisely, 
may succeed in it, and after graduation do well in his 
chosen field. 

To help the student become a responsible, effective, and 
contributing member of one or more student organizations, 
thereby developing his skills in human relations and a sense 
of at-homeness in his environment. 

To help the student understand and accept himself and the 
people around him, learn acceptable ways of expressing emo- 
tion, and learn to trust his own feelings and judgments. 

To help the student develop a philosophy of life which will 
enable him to take his place effectively and responsibly in 
our democratic society. 

To help the student develop interests and attitudes which 
will enable him to grow in wisdom and understanding 
throughout his life. 


> 


> 


These general aims are admittedly lacking in 
that sharpness of definition which would lead to 
a series of practical programs. They might be 
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hard to pinpoint in any specific counseling inter- 
view in just the form in which they have been ex- 
pressed, Yet it was the conviction of the commit- 
tee that it is desirable to formulate one’s most gen- 
eral objectives if for no other reason than that 
they provide an ideational platform from which 
later discussion may take its lead. Also, the gen- 
eral statement, it is claimed, is not entirely void of 
authentic meaning. 

The implementation of the general objectives 
was sought by the committee through the achieve- 
ment of a series of intermediate goals. The inter- 
mediate goals were formulated in terms of year- 
level aims. Such aims were in part viewed as ends 
to be secured in a given period of time—the col- 
lege year. On the other hand, they also were 
viewed as processes or stepping stones on the way 
toward the full realization of the general objec- 
tives stated for a four-year college experience. 
Furthermore, it was quickly seen that individual 
students differ in their readiness to work toward 
even the intermediate goals and that these aims 
were not intended to become a counseling straight- 
jacket into which every student automatically 
would be fitted. The primary objective of all col- 
lege life is to help the student in all phases of his 
life to become increasingly self-directing. Stu- 
dents, as is true of everyone, differ in their abil- 
ity to achieve this goal. 

The committee realized that the freshman year 
is the foundation-stone upon which the whole edi- 
fice of a college education rests. Therefore, the 
aims for this year should look toward the estab- 
lishment of sound directions rather than the gain- 
ing of merely passing information of “solutions.” 
Bearing this view in mind, the committee indicated 
that the goals of general counseling for the fresh- 
man year in one sense are twofold. 


First, the freshman year should be one of orienta- 
tion. The freshman needs to be introduced to his 
physical, curricular, and social environment. Obvi- 
ously the freshman, whether he is resident or non- 
resident, finds himself in a new and strange physical 
environment. He must accommodate himself to a “land- 
scape” which is distinctively that of a college. Also, 
the organization and methods of instruction in col- 
lege are hopefully different from those which he 
has known in high school. Moreover, the social en- 
vironment is that of a specific community. For exam- 


ple, a college community is special in that its person- 
nel regularly consists of the relatively young and the 
relatively old. Coricerning these and other new as- 
pects of college life the freshman through counseling 
may well seek help. To provide him with an aware- 
ness and a sense of security in connection with his 
functioning life on the campus surely is one of the 
basic goals of the freshman year. 


The second aim for the freshman year is that of 
helping the student to initiate the process of self- 
exploration and self-direction. In a sense there is a 
less formed content to this objective, and its achieve- 
ment will differ greatly from individual to individual. 
Thus, while some of this aim may be achieved 
through group meetings, courses, and other means, 
probably the bulk of it will be reserved for more 
private or intimate relations with students and fac- 
ulty. Much of this objective, as is true of all per- 
sonal goals, must be achieved solely on the student’s 
own. There is a significant sense in which it is evi- 
dent that no one can help another. But there also is 
ground for assuming that there is an assisting proc- 
ess, although it is difficult to say what it is and how 
best it might be organized to assist particular per- 
sons. Counseling always operates on the presupposi- 
tion that thepersonally assisting process is rationally 
available to those who would offer it and to those 
who would receive it. 


The achievement of a sense of self-direction 
on the part of freshmen involves the whole scope 
of personal and social activities which make up 
the collegiate life of the student. The counselor in 
trying to meet the needs of freshmen must neces- 
sarily be prepared to consider a wide range of 
youthful experiences, Some of the concerns of 
freshmen which are related actively and contin- 
uously to the work of the counselor are the fol- 
lowing: intellectual capacity and potential aca- 
demic productivity, academic skills and weak- 
nesses, motivation for study and study habits, fi- 
nancial needs, employment in college, the develop- 
ment of appropriate social skills, home and peer 
relationships, vocational objectives, emotional 
problems, cultural and esthetic interests, These 
points for the establishment of relationships with 
freshmen are available in various combinations to 
college counselors as they relate themselves closely 
with their students in the classroom and elsewhere. 

Thus, the faculty as it provides counseling as- 
sistance of a general character to freshmen has an 
educational opportunity to offer both orientation 
and self-direction to students. 
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Guidance and counseling, once 
part of the teacher's job, are 
still part of his concern, and 
student mortality makes clear 
the need for counseling serv- 
ices. A tested organization for 
guidance in the small college is 
sketched by the director of 
testing and counseling in an 
Oklahoma College. The author (Ed.D., Oklahoma 
State) is a member of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association and has published various articles 


in his field. 


By EDWIN E. VINEYARD 


a PRESSING NEED for guidance and counsel- 
ing services at the college level becomes ap- 
parent when the findings of research on student 
mortality are considered. It has commonly been 
found in publicly supported colleges with nonre- 
strictive admissions policies that nearly one-half 
of the students who enroll for the freshman year 
do not remain for the second year of training, 
and that nearly one-fourth of those who do re- 
enroll for their sophomore year do not remain to 
become juniors. Without doubt many factors con- 
tribute to produce these dropouts. Some of these 
are probably lack of ability to do college work, 
economic stress, marriage, transfer to another col- 
lege, failure to find satisfactory experiences in the 
college curricula, and personal problems, Several 
of these causal factors are beyond the reach of the 
college to aid or remedy, and the college is limited 
in the amount of help it can give with others, 
Some students who enroll as freshmen in the 
public nonrestrictive college just do not have the 
intelligence or scholastic aptitude to profit from 


college training. Because of inadequate prepara-. 


tion at the lower levels of education, others come 
to the college with abilities insufficiently developed. 
In an attempt to salvage as many of this latter 
group as possible, many colleges, including the 
one with which the author is associated, offer re- 
medial programs in the most acute areas of need— 
such as English, reading, and mathematics, Many 
colleges, too, attempt to help the student with 
limited finances by scholarships and expansive 
student employment programs. 

According to some college administrators, ap- 
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proximately one-fourth of arriving freshman 
classes are unable to state an educational or voca- 
tional goal—hence unable to choose a major, It 
is further estimated that an additional one-fourth 
have chosen a goal on the basis of inadequate 
knowledge of that vocational field or the character 
of training needed to enter it, as well as an un- 
realistic evaluation of their own capabilities and 
potentialities for success in the area of choice. 
Without an educational goal, these people will be 
able to see little practicality in the courses on their 
study programs, be poorly motivated to achieve, 
and unless a choice is soon made will become 
dropouts. Others who have chosen on the basis of 
insufficient knowledge of self or vocation are 
likely to find their program of study quite diff- 
erent from their rather nebulous expectations, 
hence somewhat baffling, or are likely to find they 
do not have the special aptitudes necessary to suc- 
ceed in the specific training program they have 
chosen. It is with these problems that the program 
of guidance and counseling can make a most ef- 
fective contribution. 

The kinds of personal problems impinging 
upon students and with which they must wrestle 
in order to maintain their adjustment are various 
and diverse and, at times, complex. Since it is a 
psychological truism that an individual laboring 
under emotional stress cannot be a fully effective 
learner, the college program of guidance and coun- 
seling must be more than one of academic, educa- 
tional, or vocational guidance. It must include per- 
sonal counseling as well. 

In small colleges throughout the country staff 
members are becoming increasingly aware of the 
need for a complete program of guidance for the 
students trusting in them for their educative ex- 
perience. The purpose of this article is to set forth 
an organization for accomplishment of the guid- 
ance function and to clarify the roles of faculty 
personnel in the program. 


ScoPE OF THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


The scope of the complete guidance program 
is broad indeed, but for the purpose of effective 
organization for the accomplishment of its func- 
tions it must be defined, delineated, and stated. 
The following statement of the scope of a com- 
plete program of guidance is proposed: 


1 Academic 
and as suc 


idance is an integral part of the teaching process 
needs to enlist the services and aid of each mem- 
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ber of the faculty. The teacher and the faculty adviser are 

probably the points of closest contact between the college 

and the student. 

2 The purpose of the academic educational guidance program 
is to aid the student in og wise decisions in planning 
his educational objectives and his educational program and 
thereby increase satisfactions derived from college exper- 
iences. This will entail: 

a) Choosing a major field of study suited to his capacity, 
aptitudes, needs and interests. 

b) Planning and arranging a study program adapted to his 
situation and one that will satisfy institutional require- 
ments. 

c) Assisting in the successful completion of his program 
with continuous adjustments and advisement as needed. 


3 The program begins with the freshman year and continues 
— graduation in the form of placement services and coun- 
sel. 

4 Counseling students with personal problems is one of the 
duties of the faculty adviser, the director of counseling, the 
dean of students, the deans of men and women, and the 
dormitory supervisors and counselors (titles vary in different 
colleges). 

5 While the handling of student conduct and discipline is not 
regarded as an appropriate function of faculty advisers or the 
director of counseling, reports of cases handled by the deans 
or the disciplinary committee, if of appropriate nature and 
seriousness, are given to these persons so that counseling may 
be continuing when needed. 

6 A complete battery of educational and psychological tests is 
given to every entering freshman. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF FACULTY 
PERSONNEL FOR GUIDANCE 

It is well in the organization of programs of 
action that the roles and duties of the participants 
be generally understood, and so it is with the car- 
rying out of the guidance function. Although their 
respective titles may vary from college to college 
the following personnel are usually vitally con- 
cerned with guidance and counseling of students: 
the director of counseling, the dean of students, 
the deans of men and women, the faculty advisers, 
and the dormitory supervisors. Let us consider the 
responsibilities of each of these persons in guid- 
ance. 


THE DIRECTOR OF COUNSELING: The director of coun- 
seling is responsible for the coordination of the entire ad- 
visement program. He must of necessity have had con- 
siderable graduate training in the psychology of testing 
and counseling. The director of counseling is directly re- 
sponsible for the selection, administration, scoring, and 
profiling of the battery of tests given to entering fresh- 
men, and for the administration of further clinical tests 
as needed with special problems. He is further obligated 
to keep the door of his office constantly open to all stu- 
dents seeking help with personal, educational, or voca- 
tional problems. 

The director of counseling is responsible for the plan- 
ning and administration of the guidance battery. Since 
tests are the basic tools of the counselor, this aspect of 
his work is particularly significant. Although the compo- 
sition of the test battery will vary from one situation to 
another, the battery administered to freshmen will us- 
ually include the following types of tests: general schol- 
astic aptitude, an aptitude survey, an interest inventory, 
a personality inventory, certain achievement tests, and 
certain placement tests. The director of counseling pub- 
lishes a general faculty bulletin containing the general 
scholastic aptitude test scores, furnishes the dean of stu- 
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dents with complete results for each student, and fur- 
nishes faculty advisers with the scores of their respective 
advisees. He also keeps a complete file of test data in his 
own office and discusses the implications of these with 
any student who comes to his office voluntarily for such 
service or who is referred for counseling by any faculty 
member. When such assistance is requested, the director 
of counseling will also assist faculty advisers in the in- 
terpretation of scores of advisees. 

Since it is considered very important that students 
obtain realistic and factual information concerning their 
field of vocational choice, the director of counseling keeps 
in his office a file of vocational information containing 
books, monographs, pamphlets, and booklets dealing with 
a large number of vocations and professions. These are 
checked out to interested students who request them. 


The director of counseling prepares a complete de- 
scription of the guidance program in operation at his col- 
lege with a statement of the responsibilities of faculty 
personnel for guidance and has it included in the general 
faculty handbook. In conjunction with the dean of in- 
struction and the various department heads he prepares 
and prints various forms and checklists used by faculty | 
advisers to facilitate the sequential progress of students | 
through their programs of academic study. He makes | 
these forms ayailable to faculty advisers through his | 
office. 

Some students are handicapped by personality prob- | 
lems and problems of adjustment. While the director of | 
counseling is likely neither a psychiatrist nor a clinical | 
psychologist, he may be able to help these students to) 
some extent in the solution of their problems. Faculty | 
members should encourage such students to go to the 


counseling office voluntarily for an interview. | 


— 


THE DEAN OF STUDENTS: Since the dean of students is | 


properly concerned with all aspects of the college pro- | P 


gram having to do with student affairs of a nonacademic | 
nature, he is vitally concerned with the student advise-| 


ment problem, Although the counseling office is probably 


more often an independent agency, it may, in some in-| ed 


stances, be administratively under the dean of students. | 
The dean of students often has the duty of assigning ad- | 
visers to incoming students and approving subsequent | 


changes in advisers. Students who declare a major on en-| . 


tering college are assigned to an adviser in that academic | 
field, and those who are unable to do so are assigned to} 
one of the general freshman advisers until they have made! 
such a decision. 

In performing the duties of the office the dean of 
students will at times be dealing with students in the man- 
ner of a counselor and at other times must assume the 
role of a disciplinary officer. Much of the work of this 
office is administrative in nature. However, since the dean 
of students has more dealings with individual students 
than any other administrative official of the college, the 
importance of the counseling done in this office is not to 
be minimized. 

The dean of students works closely with the director 
of counseling and the faculty advisers in matters of stu- 
dent achievement, counseling with dropouts, and the ad- 
ministrative phases of the advisement program. With the 
aid of the registrar, the dean furnishes to faculty advis- 
ers and to the director of counseling periodic records of 
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in this task since this is the group most critically in need 
of guidance. Once a major has been definitely chosen by 
a student assigned to a freshman adviser, the adviser and 
the student will notify the dean of students of the deci- 
sion. The dean will then reassign the student to an ad- 
viser in the academic department of his major field. 


DEANS OF MEN 
visors: The deans of men and women are charged with 
much of the responsibility for supervision of the students’ 
nonacademic campus life and often are regarded as dis- 
ciplinary officers. However, most of their work is in the 
nature of counseling. Like the dean of students, these 
counselors come into close personal contact with a large 
number of students and indirectly influence many others. 
Many of these contacts are with students who by their ac- 
tions have shown inability to adjust to the mores govern- 
ing student life on the campus, and their influence is one 
of the several forces brought to bear in the solution of 


AND WOMEN AND DORMITORY SUPER- 


The dormitory supervisors are charged administra- 
tively with the supervision of student living quarters. 
During their stay in the college dormitories many stu- 
dents reach a very close personal relationship with their 
“dorm mother” and frequently find in her office a place 
to air their troubles. She is an ever-present source of 
friendly, sympathetic, and mature advice. While neither 
the supervisor nor the student would probably consider 
this “counseling,” there can be little doubt as to its ef- 
fectiveness and its importance to the total advisement 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

The need for a guidance program of some 
sort has become not only apparent but also quite 
obvious to those who teach and work in small col- 
leges throughout the country. An adequately func- 
tioning program of guidance demands organiza- 
tion, planning, and direction, It demands that 
each faculty member be made aware of his respon- 
sibility and the contribution he may make to the 
guidance effort. This article has attempted to out- 
line a functionable guidance organization and to 
clarify the roles of different faculty personnel in 
its operation. It has been the writer’s own exper- 
ience that the organization proposed can and does 
work successfully. 


Ten authors representing campuses in ten states will provide variety and 
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id fur- | student achievement. The dean refers to the director of 
pective | counseling for a terminal interview all students desiring 
1 in his | to drop out of college. 
se with 
or such THE FACULTY ADVISER: The chief function of the fac- 
faculty | ulty adviser, in terms of time devoted, is the assisting of 
lirector | his advisees in the planning of their educational programs. 
the in- | Except in the case of certain freshman advisers, the fac- 
ulty advisers will be dealing with students who have se- 
a lected a major or minor in their field of academic prepar- 
g their ation. In guiding his advisees through their sequential 
x keeps academic program and in keeping a current record of 
taining their programs in his advisement file, the faculty adviser 
1 with utilizes forms and checklists made available to him 
— oa through the office of the director of counseling. Also kept 
ile in the advisement folder of each counselee are the results 
ae of the general test battery which the director of counsel- 
ete de- F ing furnishes to the faculty adviser. Faculty members 
his col- f will differ in the adequacy felt to interpret these scores 
faculty | to students. This is one of the primary responsibilities of | such cases. 
general | the director of counseling and this duty may be referred 
of in- to him whenever desired, or his assistance may be sought 
repares | in interpretation by the faculty adviser when needed. 
bern The faculty adviser should attempt to establish suffi- 
snaked cient rapport with each of his advisees so that these stu- 
gh his| dents will feel free to come to him to discuss problems 
' of a personal nature. Many problems which are big to 
| students melt away in significance after a friendly talk 
y prob- | with a mature, intelligent, and sympathetic adult. The 
ctor Ol} faculty adviser should serve such a function. In cases of 
clinical | serious personality maladjustment the faculty adviser will PTostam. 
ents to! probably wish to refer the student to the director of coun- 
Faculty seling. Occasional meetings of faculty advisers and ad- 
to the} visees as a group will be arranged by the director of 
| counseling in conjunction with the dean of students and 
. | the dean of instruction. 
dents is} Certain faculty members will be designated as general 
Bt aie freshman advisers. The dean of students will assign to 
cademic | these persons those freshmen who are unable to declare 
etl a major at the time of their enrollment. It will be neces- 
robably sary that these advisers be very competent in their know]- 
me M-) edge of the general education program of the college, in 
tudents. | their acquaintance with the basic work required in all 
ling ad- | college curricula, and in their ability to interpret the 
sequent scores of the guidance test battery. The freshman adviser 
On Ell! Will assist his counselees in the preparation of each se- 
cademic | mester’s study program, and he will foster in every way 
gned oa possible an early decision by the student as to his educa- 
ve made tional objective or choice of a major. The director of 
counseling will work closely with the freshman advisers 
lean 
he man- 
ume the 
of this 
he dean 
students Spring Issue 
ege, the 
$ not to stimulation for readers of the Spring issue: Daniel R. Hall, Newark College of 
Engineering; Frederick M. Binder, Thiel College, Pennsylvania; Ordway 
director Tead, Briarcliff College, New York; George Williams, Texas; A. M. Withers, 
of stu- Virginia; Ben A. Bohnhorst, Oglethorpe University ; Frederick Mayer, Univer- 
the ad- sity of Redlands; L. Mark Neuberger, Utah State University; Darrell S. 
Vith the Willey, New Mexico State University; Alfred M. Tao, Montana State Univer- 
y advis- sity. Special Feature: “The Goodly Fellowship.” Editorial and Book Notes. 
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The Climate 


THe CLIMATE OF LEARNING by Ordway Tead. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1958. 62 pp. $2.50. 
Cogent, aphoristic, and authoritative, The Cli- 
mate of Learning is a concise summary of much 
of today’s and yesterday’s enlightened thinking 
on some of the major problems of higher educa- 
tion. It specifically concerns itself with the prob- 
lem of establishing a favorable climate for learn- 
ing, and this concern leads to a discussion of what 
role must be played in establishing this climate by 
faculty, trustees, the president, the curriculum 
makers, the admissions office, the guidance serv- 
ices, and many other phases of college operation. 
Dr. Tead sets up his target with a quotation 
from Philip E. Jacob’s Changing Values in College 
(Harper & Brothers 1957): “Similar as the pat- 
terns of student values appear on a mass view, 
the intellectual, cultural, or moral ‘climate’ of 
some institutions stands out from the crowd. The 
response of students to education within the at- 
mosphere of these institutions is strikingly diff- 


of Learning 


erent from the national pattern.” 

Says Dr. Tead, “It is this favorable ‘climate 
that I propose to examine and characterize.” 

Such a climate is produced, or rather achieved, 
through the combined efforts and excellence of the 
institution’s president, board of trustees, faculty, 
students and counselors. All must be in tune with 
the college’s objectives and have “the right objéc- 
tives to be loyal to,” all must be committed to a 
spirit of experiment and developnrent, and all 
must share a commitment to the Rogerian propo- 
sition that true education is self-education, that 
the job of the college is to “provide maximum op- 
portunity for that autonomous individual growth 
which is democracy’s gain and need.” 

The book is an expansion of the first lecture 
in the John Dewey Society Lectureship Series. It 
does ¢ -dit to the Society, the author, and the 
great man the Lectureship commemorates. 

RANDALL HorrmMan 
Hofstra College 


Immoral Professors 


Some or My Best Frienps ARE Proressors by George 
Williams. New York: Abelard-Schuman. 1958. 250 


pp. $3.95. 

“The majority of professors are not actually 
bad men; they do not want to do evil,” says 
George Williams in a spade-calling new book, 
Some of My Best Friends Are Professors. He 
goes on to point out, however, that “when gener- 
ations of young people come to university pro- 
fessors asking to be shown how to have a life 
worth living, and are turned away because the 
professors are willing accessories to the formal- 
ism of examinations-grades-credits systems, or 
because the professor thinks that ‘upholding the 
standards of the university’ by giving bad grades 
is more virtuous than good teaching, or insists that 
learning be unpleasant, or are selfishly busy or 
negligent or indifferent, or are dominated by cer- 
tain character traits that are harmful to young 
people but that can be altered, these professors are 
being immoral.” The only way they could be more 
immoral, he says, “would be to commit murder.” 

In tracing the “natural history of the profes- 
sor,” Professor Williams shows why this variety 
of teacher acts as he does and why he is still try- 
ing to teach as his predecessors did in the early 


part of this century. He is depicted as clinging to 
18th century Enlightenment and 19th century 
Victorianism in spite of the fact that “modern psy- 
chology, philosophy, psychiatry, sociology, and 
ethical thought have left the Enlightenment far be- 
hind.” Williams accuses “virtually all the colleges 
and universities and nine-tenths of the professors 
who administer, or inflict, the contemporary sys- 
tem of higher education in America” of “still 
marching along in proud lock step with the En- 
lightenment.” 

Basing his criticisms on 30 years of close ob 
servation of college professors in their naturalj 
habitat, Texan Williams makes a strong plea fot 
bringing the teaching-learning situation into har 
mony with present-day American life. Learning 
doesn’t have to be unpleasant, he pleads; students 
don’t have to be punished to make them learn 
The author believes that our dynamic need fof 
high-quality higher education must be met by ups 
grading our archaic college teaching philosophy, 

The publishers call this book “important.” If 
certainly stands a good chance of being widely 
read; its ultimate importance, however, depends 
upon how well it is heeded. 

J. K. Munrorp 
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